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AN IRISH NATIVE’S THOUGHTS ON 
HOME RULE. 


AFTER much hair splitting and fine writing by leaders of the 
Unionist Party, our Philosophers of the Unionist Press, and retired 
Pro-consuls, all of whom appear to keep their heads too high in the 
air to notice what ordinary people are thinking, the insuperable 
objections to Home Rule for Ireland appear to be boiled down to 
the fear of riots and revolution in the North East portion of that 
country, and oppression of the Protestants by the Catholics, should 
the Home Rule Bill become law. 

There are naturally a few of the hardiest Die-hards left who 
think that all would be right if the Unionists got into office by 
hook or by crook and who, curiously enough, expect the present 
Government, headed by Mr. Asquith, to attempt suicide, though 
they have a majority of well over one hundred in the House of 
Commons, by dishonouring their pledges or appealing again and 
again to General Elections until the Unionists may chance to get a 
majority. The sober minded Unionists know this will not happen, 
so are naturally anxious for a compromise. 

All these people are astonished and express their astonishment 
that the Common People, more or less ignorant according to their 
ideas, have not risen in their might to destroy a government in 
which they have shown their confidence in three general elections, 
and which is carrying out reforms for which the electors have been 
waiting for years, and so prevent the fearful catastrophe which is 
threatened. 
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It does not appear to have occurred to these Great Rulers of 
men, that the Common People have kept their heads and see that 
the opponents of Home Rule are trying to stampede them by means 
of a bogie which they see through. 


Curiously enough, though they do not know it, the Unionists, 
as a whole, are the worst informed politicians, because, unfortu- 
nately, they rarely read a liberal paper, whereas their oponents 
read and know both sides. 

The Unionist newspapers seem to have the greatest contempt 
for the intelligence of the electors, judging by the rubbish they 
think good enough to influence them—e.g., the Belfast correspon- 
dent of one of our leading London Unionist papers writes that he 
inspected the air-gun of one of the Belfast volunteers and that 
he found it by no means a toy weapon! He appears not to have 


inspected the blackthorn sticks. 


To enable one to judge of the likelihood of religious oppres- 
sion in Ireland it is desirable to have a bird’s-eye view of the 
relations of the two praties, Catholic and Protestant, in that country. 


I may for convenience call the Nationalists—mostly Catholic— 
the Natives. The term I think very expressive, as it indicates the 
status conceded to them by the Unionists and is the same as that 
conceded to the Natives of other countries, where Europeans are 
favoured by being exempted from native rule by capitulations, 
such as in Egypt, or by treaty ports, as in China. In fact the 
Natives of Ireland are considered unfit, aided by the rest of their 
fellow countrymen, to rule Ireland and not to be trusted to show 
fair play to the men who have lived under capitulations for such 
a long time, as is the case with the Irish Unionsts, who consider 
they should continue their ascendency. Of course, these remarks 
are not made with the view of opening up old sores, for which, no 
doubt, there is blame all round, but for the purpose of accounting 
for the state of affairs which exists at the present time. 


England conquered Ireland in a more or less incomplete man- 
ner. From time to time she drove the Natives from their lands 
and, for the purpose of securing her conquest, planted colonies 
in their midst, giving exceptional privileges to the Colonists at 
the expense of the Natives, who were at first all Celts. Gradually 
most of the new-comers, Normans, etc., threw in their lot with the 
Celts, became Natives and suffered all the disabilities attached to 
that position. The remainder became, or rather continued to be, a 
privileged class, relying on England to sustain them in all their 
privileges. They could treat the Natives as they liked without 
fear, as they always had the forces of England to come to their aid 
and prevent Native turbulence. Consequently they refused all 
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reforms and all attempts even of the English to ameliorate the 
serfdom of the Natives. The Natives resisted the Reformation, 
the privileged Planters joined the Protestants of England, which 
gave them another claim of which they freely availed themselves, 
on the support of the English as against the Natives. They were 
given all the appointments, educational facilities and every advan- 
tage England could give them at the expense of their fellow 
countrymen. Under these circumstances is it any wonder that the 
Natives remained to a large extent the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, up to recent times, when they emerged to a certain 
extent from their enthraldom. 

The pampered Irish now say, Look at us; how rich and pros- 
perous we are, and how comparatively poor and unenterprising are 
the ordinary Natives. They swell themselves out and claim their 
prosperity as the outcome of their superior intelligence and busi- 
ness capacity, and consider that it would be preposterous, even now, 
to put them on an equality with their neighbours. 

Meanwhile, the Native Irish have made their mark, as well as 
their privileged fellow countrymen, in helping to build up the 
Empire, and have been very successful in every country where they 
had fair play and no favour, which they did not have in their own 
country. 

Have they failed in their own country? Far from it. During 
the whole time when England was being governed by the rich and 
privileged classes, who were all too eager to sustain the similar 
classes in Ireland, these English classes were compelled, from time 
to time, to ameliorate the condition of the people in England itself, 
as these were powerful enough to make them afraid to hold the 
reins too tight. The privileged in Ireland had no such fear, as the 
upper classes in England could always be called to their aid to 
suppress their fellow countrymen; they had not to rely on them- 
selves. All this time, not without reason, the Natives were 
turbulent and the men who enjoyed all the privileges and appoint- 
ments looked upon themselves as the upholders of English rule in 
Ireland, whereas, instead of their upholding English rule, the up- 
holding of their unfair privileges compelled England to garrison 
Ireland with 30,000 soldiers and keep up also a gendarmery of 12 
to 15,000 men, the Irish constabulary. 

I in no way blame my privileged fellow countrymen for this, as 
most men, placed in a similar position of being able to call on out- 
side aid in case of difficulty, would behave in a like manner. The 
Irish Natives held their way undaunted, incidentally invariably 
helping the English masses in their fight for freedom, and never 
accepted their position of inferiority. From time to time they 
secured reforms. 
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Curiously enough, the Home Rule movement, which is now 
deemed as Anti-Protestant, was started by Protestants, Butt and 
others, and sustained by Protestants—all belonging to the privi- 
leged classes whose religion was no obstacle to their gaining and 
retaining the confidence of the Catholics. On the other hand, the 
Catholics of England, most of whom are of the privileged classes, 
opposed the movement, and the English Unionists, who are now 
shouting about the danger of Rome Rule, asked and obtained the 
aid of the Pope, and got him to send an envoy to Ireland to 
persuade the Irish to desert their leaders: but the Irish people 
then, as always, refused to take their politics from Rome. Now, it 
is said, these are the people who will introduce Rome Rule and 
oppress the Protestants. Far from being likely to oppress his 
Protestant fellow countryman, the amount of suffering the Native 
Irishman has experienced makes him hate oppression wherever 
he encounters it, at home or abroad. This is well exemplified in 
the case of the late Sir William Butler who risked his career, which 
was full of promise and, what is more, he knew he was doing so, 
by championing a people whom he considered oppressed. The 
movement prospered under Parnell who, with his lieutenants, 
achieved, sometimes with and sometimes without the aid of the by 
this time more enlightened British democracy, under Gladstone, 
Bright, Chamberlain and others, the emancipation of the tenants 
from the clutches of the landlords who had them at their mercy. 


The Unionists do not fear oppression on account of their 
religion: this is simply a useful political cry to help to prevent 
Home Rule. The fact is they cannot get over the idea that they 
are a superior race. Naturally they feel that if this is not recog- 
nised and Home Rule is conceded they will lose many of the 
advantages, such as appointment, etc., which they have hitherto 
enjoyed. On the other hand, Native Irishmen feel that this claim 
of ascendancy will never be dropped until the Unionists find it 
necessary to work out the salvation of the country in unison with 
the rest of their fellow countrymen. 


As an illustration of my meaning, I give an extract from a 
protest against Home Rule issued by the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland : — 


“We regard the so-called Catholic Emancipation as the 
first plague spot of the Home Rule evil. From the time of 
passing that Act which gave the Romanists the franchise dates 
the beginning of their power to threaten the liberties of 
the Protestants of Ireland.” 


If I read the character of the present-day British rightly, most of 
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them will blush when they remember they have been supporting 
a system which fosters such intolerance. 

About the year 1881 I was sent to do duty in an Irish town, 
after serving in England, India, etc., where there was no question 
amongst Irishmen as to the religion; we were all simply Irishmen. 
One of the first men who called on me was a doctor. In the course 
of conversation he asked me if I knew Dr. L. This Dr. L. was his 
colleague in dispensary work and consequently they had to be in 
close intimacy. I replied I had not the pleasure, whereupon he said, 
“You will like him; he is a splendid fellow and perfectly straight, 
though he-is a holy Roman.” I madc no remark, as I knew he 
would suffer sufficiently when he discovered that I also was a holy 
Roman. I did not blame him, the circumstances of the situation 
in Ireland were at fault, not he. Had he been obliged to know 
the other Natives as he did L., he could not remain under the im- 
pression that it was almost impossible to be a holy Roman and 
straight. He would have found the other Natives just like L. At 
this station it came to my notice that an appointment as a dispensary 
doctor was likely to be given to a man from outside, though there 
was a candidate from the town itself, equally qualified in every 
way, the reason being that the outside man was a Catholic and 
the local man a Protestant. I felt rather astonished at hearing this, 
so I went at once to the principal Native, whom I knew to be a most 
liberal-minded man, and asked him if it were true. He replied, “The 
father of the local man, who is an old friend of mine, asked me the 
same question.” My reply was: “ There are thirty-two counties in 
Ireland. Only in one of these, Roscommon, is there a Catholic 
majority on a grand jury: if you can give an instance in which 
one of the remaining juries with Protestant majorities has ap- 
pointed a Catholic to any position I will vote for your son.” The 
father could not give an instance. Then my friend said to him, 
“We must give our own people some chance.” I had to admit 
that I was satisfied with his explanation. At that time the grand 
juries had enormous patronage; amongst the rest, the appointment 
of doctors to all the county hospitals. I could not help feeling 
that I was fortunate in seeking a career other than one in my 
native country. The revenue administered by the grand juries 
was paid entirely by the tenants who were, practically, all Catholics, 
in at least 25 of the counties. It is instructive to look back and 
remember that at that time Ireland was declared to be without 
any grievance left. 

Now it seems to me that an admittedly robust race such as the 
Unionists of Ireland, who have been enjoying privileges for ages, 
have attained a sufficient start to be able to hold their own in 
Ireland as against the Natives, who have only been able to struggle 
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to their present position notwithstanding all their disabilities. It 
does not surprise me in any way that those in Ireland who possessed 
the privileges indicated should try to regain their ascendency ; 
itis natural. It is, I fear, inevitable that they must suffer a political 
defeat when the Home Rule Bill is passed. This is hard on men 
who have had the support of both British parties up to a recent 
date in retaining ascendency. However, human beings are 
always liable to suffer in their pride, which is not always 
to their disadvantage in the end. Look at the nobles 
of England who, up to recently, had the power of prac- 
tically stopping all legislation they did not like; they 
have had to swallow their pride and accept the inevitable. It 
was impossible in the present day to allow such a state of things to 
continue. They, of course, to prevent such a catastrophe, 
threatened violence and civil war, but then submitted. It is hard 
to blame the Irish Unionists for not liking the idea that the ex- 
travagant expenditure on law and lawyers, Civil Service and police, 
should be curtailed. Heretofore, they enjoyed practically all the 
emoluments of the high appointments of this extravagant adminis- 
tration. In the future there will be fewer appointments, and they 
would get only their fair share. This share would be larger in 
proportion to their numbers, as they will still retain the advantages 
of the wealth, position, experience, and education which have accu- 
mulated during the time they were artificially nurtured. 

Now, as to the fear of religious oppression of the minority, 
how can it happen? We are in the twentieth century, everybody 
knows that the Pope, even if he wished to, has not got the power 
to oppress. The Irish Parliament would be a subordinate Parlia- 
ment, and, in case even of unfairness to Protestants, there would 
be an outcry in England, which has always protected, and often 
over-protected Protestantism. This would endanger the whole 
Home Rule structure, which no Irish Parliament would be likely to 
bring about. The whole thing is an electioneering cry to influence 
the British electors. 

The Catholics of Ireland, with a representation of 83 mem- 
bers, many of whom are Protestants, in a Parliament of 670, have 
succeeded in gradually forcing that Parliament to do justice to 
Ireland ; why then should not the much larger proportion of Pro- 
testants in an Irish Parliament be able to prevent injustice on ac- 
count of religion? They would also have the backing of the 
Protestant Imperial Parliament. Why, my Unionist friends tell 
me Mr. Redmond orders the Imperial Parliament to do what he 
likes. I cannot help replying that they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves to allow 83 Irishmen to order about 587 Britishers. Why 
should not Sir E. Carson and his Unionist friends, with the assist- 
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ance of the All for Ireland Party, look forward to ordering Mr. 
Redmond about in an Irish Parliament? He would need no 
originality, the rules of the game are all available, and he has the 
power of adaptation, as is shown by the crafty manner in which 
he has annexed the “ plan of campaign,” merely substituting “ pro- 
visional government ” for “ Land League,” and “ taxes ” for “ rent.” 

Now, it may be asked what advantages I expect from Home 
Rule. 

In the first place, I expect to see, in the south of Ireland, 
Unionists who are now, as they differ with the Natives on the 
question of Home Rule, and on this account only, more or less 
excluded, taking up their proper position as members of local coun- 
cils, Irish and Imperial Parliaments, and helping, as they are 
capable of doing, to regenerate their native country. In the second 
place, the removal of the only failure in the government of the 
empire I hope to have Irishmen thrown together in the manage- 
ment of the local affairs of their country, when they will find out, 
like the doctors I have mentioned, that notwithstanding their dif- 
ferent religions, they can all be straight. The necessity for calling 
on England for a “ jehad” will disappear, the Union Jack will no 
longer be used as a party emblem, and “ God Save the King” as a 
party tune. 

Irishmen of all parties will be able to prove that they can 
manage their own affairs, and if they fail they will not be able to 
attribute the failure to the Imperial Parliament, which is most de- 
moralising. Giving more and more money to make up for mis- 
management and local extravagance, which appears to be Sir E. 
Carson’s remedy, has been tried long enough. It will never make 
a self-reliant people. Ireland would participate in the glory of the 
empire her sons have done so much to build up. 

The fear of having a Territorial Army in Ireland will disap- 
pear. Surely all processions and demonstrations arising from reli- 
gious rancour would gradually die away when all Irishmen are 
engaged in increasing the prosperity of their country, instead of 
fighting out their battles in the Imperial Parliament, to the detri- 
ment of the empire at large. 

Nothing gave me greater pleasure, as an Irishman, than the 
repudiation by the Dublin University of the attempt made in Par- 
liament by its two members, Sir E. Carson and Mr, Campbell, by 
an amendment in the Home Rule Bill, to convert the University 
into a kind of institution protected by capitulations, like Europeans 
in Constantinople. The University refused to be severed from its 
native country under any circumstances. Now these same gentle- 
men and their associates, I believe, as a political move, make out 
that Ulster wants to be severed in a similar manner. Ulster lends 
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her aid to this device to try and prevent Home Rule altogether, 
but when she sees that the Bill must finally pass, she will prove 
herself as Irish as the Dublin University, and refuse any amend- 
ment in the Bill which would sever her from the rest of Ireland. 
Even Ulster knows that her fellow countrymen are not 18th century 
Turks. There is no reason why, under Home Rule, all Irishmen 
should not be loyal, as I believe they will be. The Natives have 
been disloyal in the past, and nobody now denies that this was 
without reason, as they suffered many disabilities. The Unionists 
of Ireland always threatened disloyalty when the Imperial Parlia- 
ment tried to remove disabilities under which their fellow country- 
men laboured, e.g., Church Disestablishment. 

The present state of their loyalty is obvious to all. What 
happens elsewhere shows that no danger need arise under Home 
Rule, because the majority in that country are Catholics. Unionists 
plume themselves on being the largest individual party in England. 
In the German Imperial Parliament the largest party is the Centre, 
a Catholic party, and Germany gets on fairly well. In Bavaria, the 
minority of Protestants seem to live happily, though the King and 
the vast majority of his subjects are Catholic. I look forward to 
the great advantages which will accrue from the adoption of Home 
Rule all round, and an Imperial Parliament for Imperial affairs, 
which is a crying necessity. Home Rule is the first step towards 
this end. Some people say it cannot be so, as the other parts of the 
country cannot be given exactly the same kind of self-government 
as that being bestowed on Ireland. This argument does not appear 
to have any foundation, because, if you look at the Empire of 
Germany, no two of the numerous States have an exactly similar 
loca] government, yet they are federated, and Germany has an 
Imperial Parliament. Bavaria has even special rights, with regard 
to the relation of her army to the empire, differing from those of 
the other States, Bavaria and Wurttemberg, with regard to posts 
and telegraphs, the concession of which to Ireland in the Home 
Rule Bill is looked upon by objectors as fatal to ultimate 
federation. 

I have tried to describe in a rough manner the chronic malady 
from which Ireland suffers, and the causes of the malady. We ail 
know the numerous quack remedies which have failed to cure the 
disease ; there remains the radical one which the present Government 
; intend to carry out. I believe the remedy will be successful, though 
j some of the pessimistic physicians, such as Mr. Balfour, who have 
; from time to time treated the patient, assure us that the remedy 
will be worse than the disease. It happens that I have been in a 
position at close quarters, to see the same causes produce a similar 
disease, but in an acute form, which their remedies failed to cure. 
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Luckily, a new and courageous physician, Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, was called in. He applied the remedy now about to be 
applied to Ireland with such success, that even the pessimistic 
physicians above referred to have to acknowledge the cure of the 
patient. Their prophecies then were exactly the same as they are 
now about Home Rule for Ireland. They said the use of the 
remedy would cause the ruin of the empire. They tried to prevent 
the use of the remedy by all the means in their power, but luckily 
it could be applied without the sanction of the House of Lords, 
which would, as we all know, veto it if it had the power. The 
prophecies of these physicians, therefore, are not worth considera- 
tion in the present case. 


The history of this acute disease in South Africa is most in- 
structive at the present juncture, as its course is so similar, except in 
point of duration, to the chronic disease from which Ireland is 
suffering. 

At the end of the Boer War, the Governor-General of South 
Africa, a most able, honourable, and highly-gifted man, set to work 
most conscientiously to settle the country in the best interests of 
its inhabitants, Dutch and English, and of the empire, according to 
his lights. Unfortunately, as I think, he knew more about the 
nature of university-bred men and learned people generally than 
he did of the ordinary human being, to be able to judge of whose 
character, feelings, and aims is so necessary for the successful 
government of men. 


One of the first steps taken was to make a plantation of Eng- 
lishmen in the Transvaal to help, as loyalists, to keep down the 
Dutch, exactly the same as was done in Ireland. The next step 
was to create a gendarmery, 12,000 strong, costing about two and 
a half millions a year, to protect the planters, and keep down the 
Dutch. Next comes the formation of a vast Civil Service, prac- 
tically altogether of loyalists from outside the Transvaal. This 
caused an expenditure, just as in Ireland, of about three times as 
much as would be expended in the civil government of such a terri- 
tory in the ordinary way. The judicial arrangement was, I believe, 
on similar lines. Then the loyalists in Cape Colony came to the 
conclusion that, unless something was done, the Dutch in the colony 
would have a majority in the next Parliament. So they set to work, 
assisted by the Governor-General, to petition the Home Authorities 
to suspend the constitution of the Cape; luckily, Mr. Chamberlain, 
who had not altogether lost touch with the Liberal principles which 
have built up our great Dominion by trusting the people, vetoed this 
scheme of the men who considered themselves the great Imperialists 
on the spot. 
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The Boers were not satisfied with these arrangements, and felt, 
as the Irish did, that they were being treated as “ Natives,” as the 
Irish were, and a privileged class of planters and officials foisted 
on their country. Under such circumstances they were not loyal to 
the empire, and could not be expected to be so. This fact necessi- 
tated the retention, for an indefinite period, probably for centuries, 
as in Ireland, a garrison of 40,000, at an enormous expense to the 
empire, and this large force would be unavailable for any emer- 
gency in any other part of the empire. The extravagant Civil Ser- 
vice and Gendarmery caused deficits of millions in the Transvaal 
Treasury, and the whole of South Africa was in a volcanic and 
paralysed condition. Trade was at a standstill. 


Then, by a great stroke of fortune, England dismissed the 
Government, which called itself Imperialistic. The new Govern- 
ment, headed by the great physician already referred to, promptly 
dismissed the quack Imperialists, and proceeded, at once, to take 
steps to trust the people of South Africa to govern themselves, and 
so make them loyal. Of course, there was a terrible outcry, just as 
in Ireland, that the Government were behaving shamefully in hand- 
ing over the loyalists, who always supported the empire, to the 
tender mercy of the Boers, who would oppress them in every way. 
The planters were being deserted, the loyal gendarmery and civil 
servants would lose their employment ; South Africa wouid be lost 
to the empire. All this is what is being said about Ireland to-day 
by the same people. Even the predicants, educated in Holland, 
were said to be as dangerous as the Irish priests. 


Need I go further? We have all witnessed the application 
of the true remedy and its effects. The disease is cured, no in- 
justice has been done to loyalists or planters. They are all now 
working together with their Dutch fellow countrymen for the good 
of South Africa and the empire. This would never have happened 
if the loyalists continued to look to England to maintain them in 


a privileged position. 
W. H. McNamara. 





A LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE AND 
PREFERENTIAL RAILWAY RATES. 


IN writing this, my object is to put forward some points which 
are, curiously, almost entirely ignored. 


There are quite sufficient books published, giving all the in- 
formation required as to facts connected with Preferential Railway 
Rates, and as to the management of railways as private invest- 
ments, in comparison with national control; showing that, so far, 
national ownership and management is so superior to private that, 
if the facts were not well known, it would almost seem beyond 
belief. Of course, if our railways and canals were nationalised, 
and were as much neglected by the nation and by successive 
Governments as ours have been under private management, prob- 
ably unprincipled men would get hold of them in the same way ; 
but apparently, when railways and canals have been nationalised, 
I do not think they have ever been so mismanaged as under private 
management. I have not heard of such acase. (At the end of this 
essay I give a list of books which give all information necessary). 


Why is this? Because mankind has never yet come decidedly 
to the belief that all human transactions, to be permanently success- 
ful, must be carried on in the idea of mutual help. Hence, when 
managers of railways, or anything else, have the idea prominent 
that they are to manage them for the good of their own nation, 
they are frequently just as if they were altogether different men, 
as compared to private managers. 

There is one principle, which is not sufficiently put forward, 
namely, that any national concern which requires land for national 
purposes ought never to be handed over to men in their private 
capacity, to make what they can out of it for their own and share- 
holders’ benefit. 


It ought to have been self-evident that if railways and canals 
were allowed to be pounced on for private greed, that the nation 
was bound to suffer. 
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I do not think it is wise to try to get rid of starvation wages by 
means of legal minimum wages, because it does not touch the cause 
of low wages; and I feel quite certain that the question can be 
dealt with much more easily, and in a much more efficient way. 


With this object I point out that, as any nation increases in 
numbers, the work by which it ought to live, mecessarily increases 
in about the same proportion. If so, then want of work has never 
been a necessity, either in the United Kingdom, or anywhere else. 
There is surely no way of getting over this axiom ; and it simplifies 
the question, because it directs attention at once to ascertain the 
cause, why the natural supply of work is only partially operating. 


I will not go into the question of the effect of the monopoly of 
land in very largely reducing production, and hence also the legiti- 
mate work and trade of any nation. 


For immediate and pressing requirements, the railway mono- 
poly is capable of being dealt with very quickly, and under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Act of 1844, very easily. 


Our Railway Acts are very particular that there shall be xo 
preference, that, not only is every person to be charged the same, 
for the same service, but also for every similar service; and judges 
have decided in the same way. 

Our railway directors have been rather fond of putting for- 
ward that, if home producers would collect always sufficient to fill 
a train, and have it ready for them, without any trouble on their 
part, they would then carry it on the same very low rates they 
habitually charge importers, which low rates vary from about 200 
to 2,000 per cent. preference over our own producers. As they 
also say that they would do this, even if the train load belonged 
to many persons, it shows clearly that, in their opinion and to their 
knowledge, so far as carriage alone is concerned, there is very little 
relative difference, if any, between carrying large and small parcels 
of goods, the difference is not in the carriage, but in collection and 
distribution, on delivery. None of the residents in the United King- 
dom have ever objected to pay any reasonable charges for these two 
items. Hence, the very large differences made between large and 
small quantities resolves itself into preference in favour of rich 
persons and others who are specially favoured. What the residents 
in the United Kingdom claim as their legal and moral right is 
that, from the arrival of imports into the United Kingdom, they 
shall be charged exactly the same as British productions, and in 
other ways treated the same. 

The reason that the most prominent feature in the management 
of our railways is preference is, I understand, solely because there 
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is no penalty for non-performance, that is that somehow a grievous 
error, intentional or unintentional, has been made in the Railway 
Acts. Hence, whatever our judges, or our Board of Trade may 
say, the directors are not amenable to any law; they are only under 
some control, very small, from the fear that they may go so far as 
to rouse the nation, like one man, against their misdeeds. 

I may say here that the policy of the dominant railway director 
is not approved by all the directors ; what proportion I do not know. 
As a temporary measure, if a simple Jaw were passed imposing a 
heavy penalty, say £1,000, or imprisonment, upon any persons who 
gave any preference over our railways, or were instrumental (of 
their own choice) in obtaining preference, to be administered by 
the County Court Judges, only one appeal being allowed, and that 
at the discretion of the Judge, I think I have good reason to know 
that it would pass the House of Commons with great satisfaction. 
There does not seem to be any reasonable doubt that some mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, and other rich persons, are receiving 
considerable incomes from the large preferences granted to im- 
porters ; hence ‘hey would oppose it, but, as many have investments 
in land, etc., in the United Kingdom, which are very seriously 
damaged by the preferences to importers, and some have invest- 
ments both abroad aad at home, which latter they have tried and 
succeeded in raising the value of for a time by means of import 
duties ; it is, therefore, possible that such a measure might pass both 
Houses. 

The most important trade to amy nation is clearly that from 
its own productions, because that ough? to be its chief support. 

The second in importance is that derived from exports, because 
that also provides work for the nation. 

Imports are wanted to supply deficiencies, not in place of our 
own productions, which is the case now. To supply material for 
manufacturing, and as partial payment for exports. 


The railway directors have inverted this order; by giving very 
large preferences to importers, they have done what they could, 
and it has been a great deal, to make imports of the mos¢ import- 
ance ; by giving large preferences to exporters, they have made that 
department of our trade of the second importance ; and by loading 
home trade in home productions with very heavy charges and re- 
duced facilities, they have diminished that department of our trade 
as much as they have seen possible. 

It is true that so far as manufactures are concerned, as we 
export them, many persons think that the action of the railway 
directors may not have decreased the total quantity of manu- 
factures we produce. 
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My opinion is that if there were no railway preferences, we 
would produce a great deal more, not less ; we should cease to have a 
very large part of our trade, quite artificial, entirely caused by 
illegal and unjust railway preferences, not for the benefit of the 
nation, or of the shareholders, but only by surreptitious means to 
very largely increase the incomes of men already wealthy. Cer- 
tainly doing away with preferences would very much alter our 
trade, from being very unhealthy, to healthy solid trade. This 
would come about gradually. 

Even if the preferences were all done away with quite sud- 
denly, the natural supply of our own productions would increase 
gradually because our producers would have to make their arrange- 
ments to do so. 

As to our agriculture, as we export very little agricultural pro- 
duce, that means of livelihood has been very largely destroyed by 
the very large preferences against it. 

The deleterious effects of preferences for towns, and specially 
favoured persons, I do not remark upon. 

I want particularly to point out that the railway directors have 
only had permission to provide railways for any part of the United 
Kingdom that Parliament has agreed wanted railways, and that 
there was to be no preference whatever. 

Without any authority from the nation, from any Government, 
or from the shareholders, they have taken upon themselves to regu- 
late for their own purposes the whole trade of the nation, 
though there is mot a single man, or body of men, past, 
present, or future, that could obtain the necessary knowledge to do 
$0, in any fair way. 

There are always men and women starting business in any 
locality, some of them very capable; what a scandalous shame it 
is that the railway directors should be allowed, without any 
authority, by means of preferences, even to the extent of driving 
people abroad, to say to capable men and women: you shall not 
manufacture or trade where you want to, but where we choose, for 
our own objects, by means of preferences, to say that you may 
locate yourselves. And the same is applicable to other nations; 
there are always changes going on in all nations, which make them 
more or less capable ; what a scandalous thing it is that the railway 
directors, without any authority whatever, by means of preferences, 
should be able to dictate to the British nation what nations our 
traders may trade with. 

When we see men and women going along partially paralysed, 
any person with any right feeling at all would pity them, and if 
they were informed that this paralysis had been caused deliberately 
by some unfeeling, unprincipled men, who were bound in honour 
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to take care of them, he would feel indignant, and cry out for such 
persons to be punished, or certainly stopped in their very wicked 
actions. How much more so, when the paralysis has reference to 
the largest part of our own nation, and specially our agriculture, 
with those who are employed in it, are paralysed by the rail- 
way directors charging them five to twenty times as much for 
railway carriage that importers are charged; and yet the British 
nation, though this has been going on day and night without ceas- 
ing for over 80 years, seems almost impossible to rouse to any 
proper feeling of indignation at its own unmerited misfortunes. 

What would be the certain results if all preferences were 
rigidly done away with on our railways, and our canals were put 
in order ? 

Whatever might be the result with regard to manufactures, 
but which could be only good ; at any rate as to agriculture, it would 
start into vigorous life, all over the kingdom; in conse- 
quence, men and women would be paid better wages, hence 
they would be able to pay reasonable rents, and, in consequence, 
necessary houses would be built for them. This would employ a 
large number of men, some of them permanently. We would be 
able to supply ourselves as much as we fairly could with agricul- 
tural products (which in the case of meat, eggs, cheese, butter, vege- 
tables, fruit, etc., ought and would be better than we cam import), 
and thus get rid of the danger, in case of war, of being deprived 
of the means of subsistence, by preventing the railway directors 
from illegally and unjustly taking away our means of subsistence 
now. As men and women went into agriculture and its attendant 
occupations the over-supply of workers to other occupations, in- 
cluding the professions, would be greatly relieved all round. 

The advantages of railways would at last (after 80 years being 
largely deprived of them) make us a very prosperous nation, not 
only here and there, but all over the United Kingdom, to an extent 
that we had never enjoyed before. Instead of unaccountably limit- 
ing the term free trade to trade without import duties, we would 
find that trade out of the control of unprincipled men was still 
more worth having. 

Any persons who have any reasonable powers of thought must 
see that I have drawn no fancy picture of what the results would 
be; as a matter of fact they would be much more than I have 
stated. 

Upon this question of railways and canals, we have been like 
a nation of opium consumers, so that we were largely incapable of 
thought, notwithstanding that we have had ever since 1844 Mr. 
Gladstone’s Act, by which we eould have easily freed ourselves 
from the tyranny of the dominant railway directors. 
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One thing most essential to do away with preference is that 
the mode of charging railway carriage should be as plain and 
simple as possible. Many a ship leaves port with only one rate for 
all merchandise, it is still easier to do so by railways; everything 
can, and ought to be, charged by weight if heavy, and by measure- 
ment if light. Directly you go into the question of classes, you 
give at once an opening to preference; then you come to a chorus 
of persons saying you must put our goods in such a class, which 
generally, if not always, resolves itself into preference. Under 
proper national management, there is no occasion to charge any 
sort of merchandise as much as it is now charged under private mis- 
management, with millions of rates. To show little how it would 
work, a horse requires a certain amount of room to be carried safely. 
The measurement of that space at 40 cubic feet to the ton would 
probably come out more than the weight of the horse at 20 cwt. 
per ton. The railway officials have really nothing whatever to do 
with what is carried, so far as carriage alone is concerned, but, of 
course, extra work ought to be charged separately and reasonably — 
extra care of valuable articles ought to be a separate charge— just as 
in insurance the necessary and reasonable charges need not be much. 
When mixed up with the carriage they are apt to be extortionate, 
that is why they are mixed up, and also why there are millions of 
charges which are not kept to; under the pretence of having an 
exactness which is absolutely impossible, the nation has been vic- 
timised quite unmercifully. 

The railway directors have all along treated the three main 
departments of trade so differently, that it is impossible that they 
could not easily make separate returns of them; I have been in- 
formed that the Board of Trade have several times, on the part of 
traders, requested them to do so, but they have always declined. 
Of course, if they did so, it would show, what is well known, how 
very little they must get for imports, hid in through rates, as the 
total rates, including charges abroad and freight to the United 
Kingdom are almost always less than for carrying home produc- 
tions for home consumption only short distances. Hence it seems 
to be clear that a// imports in through rates are carried at a heavy 
loss to the shareholders. 

Of course, all through rates beyond the United Kingdom 
ought to be absolutely prohibited under very heavy penalties. They 
are high treason to the nation. 

Our canals, if widened and deepened to a reasonable extent, 
would be most useful to the nation for earthenware, cattle, etc., 
other farm produce, machinery, and anything which does not press 
for quick delivery; also for passengers, now that we have motor 
boats. 
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Jesus Christ said that the children of darkness, in their genera- 
tion, are often wiser than the children of light. The former seem 
to be always on the alert, just like eagles and vultures, to see 
when there is a chance of turning what is occurring in human affairs 
to their advantage; this has specially been the case with our rail- 
ways and canals. 

Curiously, Australia, which was made for a time a sink for the 
deposit of our criminals, and of anyone who was objectionable to 
those who happened to be in power, is in advance of the mother 
country, in insisting that railways ought to be for the use’ and 
advantage of the nation, not specially for a comparatively small 
clique of men, who have managed by some means to obtain almost 
absolute control. 

Horse-racing men, and those who arrange for races between 
men, generally make regulations to prevent unfairness; surely the 
producers and traders of any nation ought to have at least as good 
a chance, if they have to compete with importers, as the importers 
have. Further than that, I think few persons would disagree with 
me (unless themselves havitig preferential advantages) that the 
inhabitants of any country ought of to have the advantages of 
being on the spot taken from them by granting preferences to 
importers. This has been, and is, done to such an extent that 
agriculturists and manufacturers in most, if not all parts of the 
world, however far off, can and do have their productions delivered 
in through rates at much lower rates than the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom, though on the spot. 

Some persons might say to me, “ You have not given any 
proof!” Does it require proof about anything that has been 
widely known for over 80 years? Does it require proof with re- 
gard to an injustice that any person can find out at once (if they 
have been so very unnoticing), by simply asking their own trades- 
people, which they are charged most for by the railway directors, 
for railway carriage, British productions or imports. 

I have no occasion to go into motives, on the part of the 
railway directors, except so far as they are on the surface; the 
directors are often very fine and capable men. Can any ordinarily 
intelligent man or woman doubt for a single minute, not only that 
all preference must be unfair, but also that such capable men can- 
not possibly habitually give preferences to any persons without 
having an object in view, and that object must be unfair. 

But some persons might say to me: You are under a mistake, 
the railway directors say that there are no preferences now; they 
have been done away with. I was told so by a railway official a 
few years ago. I went into a rates office of one of the railways in 
London, and asked what would be charged for cucumbers to Bir- 
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mingham. There were hundreds of large books of railway rates in 
the office. The clerk was quite perplexed. At last he said, “ We 
have no rate for cucumbers.” I said, “ They are commonly sent.” 
He then said, “If you will tell us how many you will send every 
week, we will quote a rate to you, but it will have to be arranged 
with four companies.” I said, “ Would not that be a preferential 
rate?” “No,” he said, “ because anybody else may have the same 
rate when once quoted.” Let any person think of the confusion, 
worse confounded, of any trader having by some herculean effort 
to find out, among millions of rates, which baffle even those used to 
them, what he ought to pay, and when he does get a rate quoted 
it is never the same rate as the importers get. 

When the last Boer War was in progress, for a considerable 
time it was a chief subject of interest, men and women in all direc- 
tions offered themselves to join in it. I am an old man; I never 
saw anything like it, except, perhaps, in the case of Garibaldi, but 
it was nothing like as much. The war of the railway directors on 
the British nation has gone on for over 80 years; it is causing, and 
has caused every year, as much or more loss of one sort and an- 
other than any other war that the British nation has ever been 
engaged in. Let the nation, without any delay, shake off its 
astounding apathy, and strike a vigorous blow for its rightful 
trade, for its happy homes, for justice, and for everything that is 
right. It would find that it can do wonders in that way; much 
more easily than if it were still at war with the Boers, or had 
crushed all the spirit out of them. 

As to preferences having already been done away with, the 
nation may rest assured that, when that happy event has taken 
place, there will be no possibility of keeping it secret, the difference 
to the nation would be so great. 

When I see the flywheel of a stationary engine jumping, I 
know that the balance is somehow wrong, and that if it is not put 
right or stopped an accident is sure to happen. 

If I were to see the driving wheels of a locomotive engine 
doing the same, and it was drawing a train of many carriages full 
of people, I know that unless it is stopped a very serious accident 
is certain to take place. 

The flywheel of British trade has three parts home trade in 
home productions, exports, and imports. When I see some of 
those parts rapidly augmenting, say imports and exports, and an- 
other part home trade in home productions rapidly diminishing, I 
am sure that a very grave accident will happen to the nation. 

In Whitaker's Almanack, page 758, “Income from Abroad,” 
it says an estimate of £200,000,000 as the income coming from 
abroad “ would not be found to be too generous an estimate.” 
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This, I take it, means that the British nation has invested 
abroad about 4,000 million pounds. I feel sure it would be found, 
if there are means to get at it, that nearly all of it, certainly much 
the largest part, has been invested since railways were started, and 
is mainly the result of railway preferences in favour of importers, 
giving a very large entirely artificial value to part of the invest- 
ments abroad, so far as those preferences secure to the investors 
unfairly and traitorously the markets of the United Kingdom in 
preference to home producers and traders. 

Further, there must be a corresponding decline in value in the 
United Kingdom; I maintain that that is the case. 

First, it ought to be clear to any fairly intelligent person, that 
immediately railways were found to be a success, the value of land, 
etc., in the United Kingdom, ought to have gone up very much, 
apart from increase of population. Instead of that, agricultural 
land has gone down in value (except when it has been artificially 
raised by import duties, or by taking off local rates). So long as 
population increases, the value of town property, and special sites 
for manufacturers, etc., are bound to keep up, or even increase in 
in value, and even a few persons, where specially situated to supply 
British meat, etc., to hotels, etc., who will zo¢ have imported meat, 
etc., specially succeed. There are also the very considerable railway 
preferences in favour of towns, which certainly cause a strong ten- 
dency to make the population congregate in towns, and hence not 
only keep up town values, but, as with investments abroad, cause 
the values of our towns, land, etc., to be artificially high. 

How do our Liberal journals treat these matters ? considering 
that they know perfectly well that the railway preferences I have 
referred to are in active operation. 

They express great delight at the large increase of our imports 
and exports, and say it is the result of free trade. Sometimes dur- 
ing the last 80 years they have had leading articles and correspond- 
ence protesting against the iniquity of preferences, but latterly 
with them artificial trade, largely increased and even entirely 
caused by illegal and unjust preference, is called free trade. 

And the investments abroad, which are well known to be 
caused mainly by railway preferences, compelled by those pre- 
ferences to be invested abroad, instead of in the United Kingdom, 
are called savings, showing how wealthy we are. When the nation 
is so wealthy that it has more money than it can invest in the United 
Kingdom, and hence invests abroad as well, then our agriculture 
will be flourishing. What I have to say is that I protest against 
such mis-statements and, so far as I can, call upon all respecting 
intelligent Britishers no longer to hesitate to express their 
indignation and disgust that British trade should be so largely 
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kept up by preference, that is, by extreme wrong-doing which can- 
not exalt any nation. 
I ought to point out two mis-statements. 


It is commonly said that the companies, which includes the 
shareholders, cause or approve of the preferences. They have little 
or nothing to do with them; they are entirely arranged by a certain 
part of the railway directors, sometimes assisted by railway 
managers. 

It would be preposterous to imagine the railway shareholders, 
as such, approving of the directors arranging to carry for importers 
at a heavy loss, and approving of the directors discouraging 
home productions by heavy and uncertain charges, and other dis- 
advantages, while all the time home producers are the main sup- 
port of the railways. 

The other statement is that the railway directors’ object in 
making preferences is to make the railways pay ; it is such a mani- 
fest absurdity, I cannot understand how any intelligent man can 
think so. To find out what any person is aiming at, it is more 
certain to find out, by watching, what they do, where they put their 
emphasis, than by what they say. From the commencement of rail- 
ways, the emphasis of the ruling railway directors has been upon 
preference in favour of importers; there cannot, therefore, be any 
mistake about it that, by their acts, they have put forward as 
plainly as it was, and is, possible to do so, that their special interest 
has all along been imports, and that they would go to almost any 
lengths to crush out home productions for home consumption. If 
the facts were not so excessively plain, I would certainly have said 
that it was simple nonsense to suppose that two such very able 
nations as the British and United States would specially, of all 
the nations of the world, allow a comparatively few unprincipled 
and very impudent men to play the fool with them for 80 years; 
in the United Kingdom this has been rendered still more astound- 
ing by the very shameful conduct of the dominant directors with 
regard to our canals. 

I am quite at a loss to know why the railways have neither 
been managed, at any rate, something like according to law and 
justice; or, failing that, why they have not been nationalised. I 
do not think that I exaggerate when I say that the dominant rail- 
way directots, ever since railways were known to be a success, have 
acted just like devils might be expected to do, in working them to 
the great disadvantage of their own nation. If ignorant men in 
low position in society act anything like as badly against indivi- 
duals, it is quickly put down. This has been deliberately against 
the great majority of our nation, and yet has been allowed to go 
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on. It is no justification to say that the same sort of thing went 
on in Ireland for 700 years, and is still going on there, as to the 
railways, to a more intense extent than in England. The strange 
part of it is that though one knows that under the surface there is 
very extensive indignation and excitement about these matters, that 
openly a stranger would not know that the railway and canal 
questions are, and have been for many years, like a very bad cancer, 
eating into the essential prosperity of the British nation; and yet 
little or nothing is done to stop it. Civil wars have seldom, if ever, 
had as sufficient cause, if nothing else would do. I could under- 
stand it, if we were living in those ages when public speech was 
prohibited, when those in authority would shoot down any who 
openly opposed them in wicked crimes. There is now little or no- 
thing of that, and yet the evil goes on, as if those who are carrying 
on this wrong of preferences hold the power over this and past 
governments. Apart from this question of whether railways and 
canals ought to be in any way private property, at any rate very 
heavy penalties would stop preference, as they have largely stopped 
accidents; and as to nationalising, there is very abundant evi- 
dence that there is no comparison, less risk, when railways and 
canals are managed by the State, than when managed as private 
concerns. There is nothing seriously, at any rate, unreasonable in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1844; why, then, cannot that be adopted, 
instead of perpetually debating about matters of comparatively 
small importance ; it surely is very weak of the British nation to let 
such an important matter hang fire. 

Mr. Clement Edwards, M.P., in his book, “ Railway Nationali- 
sation,” gives some particulars as to how Mr. Gladstone’s 1844 Act 
would work out, if the railways were purchased on that basis, as 
follows, based upon Board of Trade returns : — 


“Taken on an average of the three years ending 1905. In 
those years the profits upon the paying lines varied from } per 
cent. to 10 per cent., and amounted to an average of a yearly sum 
of £42,817,985. In addition to this, there was £90,000,000 capital 
invested in lines in 1905 that did not pay anything. If we allow 
upon this 2 per cent., we shall have a further annual sum of 
1,800,000.” 

(I observe here that to allow any imaginary dividend on rail- 
ways which do not pay any dividend can only be justified on the 
assumption that the shareholders have been doudly victimised by 
the dominant railway directors; first, as part of the nation; and 
secondly, as railway shareholders. On these grounds only would 
I agree to the 2 per cent, whether it would be quite right or not, it 
would be a serious mistake to debate doubtful points). 
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Mr. Edwards’ statement is as follows : — 
Divisible profits (net receipts on paying lines) : — 


1903 aba his on .. $42,326,859 
1904 on ste otis ... $42,660,741 
1905 $43,406,356 


Average for three years ... 


Proposed allowance on non-paying lines, with 
capital in 1905 of £90,000,000, at 2 per 


Which, at 25 years’ purchase, is ... ae ... $1,115,449,625 


In 1905 the paid-up capital on 

the railways amounted to... £1,282,801,000 
Less amount included in above, 

representing nominal addi- 

tions on the consolidations, 

conversions, and divisions 

of stocks 


(This nice little sum of £194,341,000 originating when shuff- 
ling the various stocks I had suspected; it is a confirmation of my 
opinion that the dominant railway directors have ¢hemselves put 
forward, by their acts, how very little confidence can reasonably 
be placed in them). 

“So that in receiving 25 years’ purchase, the shareholders 
would get £26,989,625 more than the actual paid-up capital value 
of the railways.” 


(Surely, no person could reasonably object to these terms as 
being too little). 

(I observe here that though directorships are never intended 
to be perpetual, yet directors, I think I may say, nearly always try 
to get them treated as if they were so, and hence claim annuities 
for life; as the dominant directors have acted so very badly to the 
nation, and the shareholders, and the other directors, though pro- 
testing at private meetings of the directors, as well as at semi- 
public meetings, have seldom, if ever, come out boldly in opposition, 
I do not think it would be right to allow any compensation to them 
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as directors. The statistics upon which the 25 years’ purchase 
would be taken should be carefully examined to see that they are 
bond fide). 


Mr. Edwards says that under the arbitration clause the sum to 
be paid might be substantially increased, as the arbitrator has to 
take into account the prospects of the railways. Mr. Edwards re- 
marks that the tendency of recent years is to a diminution in the 
receipts. 

It should be quite clear that, if our Land Laws were much 
improved, and our railways and canals were nationalised and 
managed as well as those in some other countries, we would prob- 
ably have no further trouble about strikes or cruelly low wages, 
because Nature’s law of always providing work in proportion to 
numbers would then operate. 


It has been put forward that machinery is a main cause of 
the wages difficulty. I am not quite prepared to say that it might 
not act more or less in that way, but I do not believe that it Aas 
done so yet; if people were better off they could and would con- 
sume more. One reason for using machinery as much as it has 
been is the rage for cheapness, because the majority are poor, 
caused by the monopolies of land and locomotion. 


Another argument used is that it would be possible to manu- 
facture so much that there would be little to do for years. This 
argument can only be used by those not fully acquainted with 
business. To my knowledge this has been done, about as much as 
it can well be done, for 50 years and more already. It is always 
stopped by such mad conduct not paying, and then for a time the 
markets are under-supplied ; it mainly arises from merchants, etc., 
not having had proper instruction before they go into business. A 
great deal of the general conduct of public schools and colleges 
is of a nature to make students rough and ready, instead of as 
intelligent and as painstaking about business as about engineering, 
etc., etc. It is mostly treated as a game of chance, hence it becomes 
a sort of rough and tumble, go as you please game; our and the 
United States railway and other millionaires have very much added 
to the scramble; take away from them the control of our railways 
and canals and business will greatly improve. A very large 
sample of the sort of thing done recently occurred in the case of 
Rhodesia (about the size of Europe) being handed over (I do not 
know upon what authority, if any) to a private company, land, 
people, and all. Carry that sort of thing into mercantile business ; 
is there anything to be wondered at as to what has occurred with 
our land, railways, and canals? What is to be seen nearly all over 
the world? Nations and individuals constantly tossing up money, 
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or what represents money. A says, heads, I win; B says, tails, I 
win; and soon. I do not deny that there are some exceptions. 

Even intelligent men will sometimes say that it would be im- 
possible to carry out the golden rule, in business or in politics. So 
far from that, it is the only possible practicable rule that can be 
carried out between man and man, and nation and nation. Any 
other principle of action means perpetual senseless struggling, 
never getting any forwarder. 

If the railway directors, carrying out the golden rule, had asked 
themselves, “ Should we like importers to be charged British rail- 
way rates, a great deal more than our home producers and traders ?” 
they would have given some such answer as the following: “No, 
importers have the trouble and expense of bringing imports to the 
United Kingdom, it would not be right, or free trade, to make them 
pay more than others over British railways.” And they ought to 
have added, if they wanted to act not only rightly, but in a way 
that would promote sound, healthy business: “ Then, as it would 
be manifestly wrong if we were treated in that manner, it is equally 
wrong for us to treat the main part of the British nation in the 
same way, and thus take away from them a large portion of their 
work, and hence cause them to have low wages, property in land, 
etc., to be much reduced in value, starvation, disease, work done in 
a bad and hurried way, and other evils too numerous to mention.” 

I hope what I have stated may be of some help to rouse the 
nation to an adequate feeling of self-respect in this matter. 


N. M. TAYLER. 


I annex a list of books which will give all necessary information to any 
person who wishes to know more, or to confirm what I have stated :— 


“National Railways: An Argument for State Purchase.”” By James Hole. 
Cassell and Co., London. 1893 


“The Ruin of Rural England: A Warning.” By J. W. Martin. Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Ltd. 1901. 


“‘ Britain’s Hope.” By Julie Stutter. James Clarke and Co., 13 and 14, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 1907. 


“The Case for Railway Nationalisation.” By Emil Davies, Chairman 
Railway Nationalisation Society. 1907. 
“* The Nation’s Library.” Collins’ Clear Type Press, London and Glasgow. 


**Railway Nationalisation.”” By Clement Edwards, M.P. Methuen and 
Co., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 1907. . 





LESSONS FROM COLONIAL 
EXPANSION. 


IN the middle ages, when men’s minds were atrophied, partly by 
religious persecution and partly by limited knowledge, it was gener- 
ally deemed to be of singular financial importance to any com- 
munity to obtain control over some previously unknown part of the 
world, to rule its aboriginal inhabitants with an iron rod, to utilise 
the resources of the country and the labour of the natives for the 
sole objective of creating wealth for the Exchequer at home and 
the officials abroad. The natives became slaves, and the pioneers, 
a Bible in one hand and an arquebuse in the other, became bond- 
masters. The Portuguese, Spaniards, and Dutch opened up trade 
with the Far East and the Far West, and the English opposed 
them all, set up rival factories and settlements, traded with the 
natives, plundered the Europeans, flourished and prospered, out- 
ward bound with iron, homeward bound with gold, until it became 
an established truth that colonies in new worlds spelt riches for all 
who cared to sail away into unexplored regions in the true spirit of 
the dauntless pioneer, leaving the issue in the hands of luck, God, 
or the Holy Mother, according to his creed and nationality. From 
India, Java, and the Spice Islands to Holland; from Goa, South 
Africa, and Equatorial Settlements to Portugal; from the Spanish 
Main to Spain; from Canada to France; from the whole world to 
England, wealth in various forms continued to flow. Iron 
was gold to the savage, gold was iron to the whites. For 
centuries foreign settlements meant wealth. For centuries adven- 
turous spirits found vent in New World enterprises; until, even 
when direct profit from these lands of promise became impractic- 
able, when competition, justice, and the increasing knowledge 
amongst the natives made the achievements of the ancients fal- 
lacious to the moderns, the two great convictions still remained 
fixed in the public mind: that foreign colonies brought wealth, 
and that forcing civilisation on the natives was conducive to their 
betterment. In spite of their betrayal by facts, these ideas re- 
mained. One was partly right, the other was wholly wrong. 
After some time, when modern experience and the scathing 
denunciations of Burke had effectually removed the popular fallacy 
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of India’s hidden storehouses of treasure which our commerce was 
transferring to England, public men and political dignitaries con- 
soled the public mind with the statement that England’s presence 
in uncivilised and semi-civilised communities was mainly for the 
purpose of raising the savage from his degradation. British rule 
in India was for some time based on this principle, first by Lord 
W. Bentinck, 1828-35, and afterwards by Lord Dalhousie, 1848-56. 
Indeed, many contemporary writers urged that it would be the 
greatest kindness England could confer on India, to civilise the 
Indians by force of arms. Politics are never purely philanthropic; 
and philanthropy is never wholly politic. Such a sweeping policy 
of generalisation is plainly impracticable when some of the people 
are hill tribes, some are Hindus, some Mahommedan, Brahmins, 
Rajputs, some Mahrattas, Arabians, Persians, Pathans, Gurkhalis, 
and even Indo-Chinese. One policy for over twenty different 
peoples is sheer nonsense, and therefore was never discovered in the 
realms of reason. 

With the march of events, however, the public began to realise 
more and more that it was of greater importance to people and 
colonise vast tracts of land with Europeans, thus relieving the sur- 
plus home population, than to contro] the trade of an effete civilisa- 
tion ; so, accordingly, from out of vague, indefinite ideas of wealthy 
lands inhabited by chiefs of fabulous fame and fortune, such terri- 
tories as Canada and New Zealand began to emerge into the clear 
air of truth, revealing themselves in their entirety—showing them- 
selves to be what they really were—New Worlds provided for a 
New Civilisation. But, even here the old traditions were brought 
into use in a revised form. The Government at Westminster, if it 
could not fill its coffers by direct trade, resolved to enrich itself at 
the expense of the colonies by duties, revenues, and taxes. The 
colonies prospered and grew, yet the citizen of London had more 
privileges than a citizen of Melbourne. Things grew from bad to 
worse. The Colonial was jealous of the Britisher, and the Britisher 
looked with suspicion on the Colonial. In fact, the action of the 
British Government at this period bid fair to disintegrate the British 
Empire far sooner than the evidences of reciprocity discovered by 
the English public amongst Colonials in general. The desire for 
financial improvement is the oldest reason for colonial expansion, 
but where other reasons have protruded on its domain, its antiquity 
is rather an enhancement of, than an obstacle against, its relatively 
insignificant position in the sequence of subsequent events. 

Reviewing the history of colonisation, it is no mere hypothesis 
to say that England learnt the secret of Colonial Government by 
her occupation of India. From the time when the East India Com- 
pany was first incorporated (1600), India was held for profit, but 
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subsequent experience has for ever refuted the fallacy that colonies, 
or even dependencies, can ever directly enrich a country. Nor is 
British rule always conducive of blessings. In the 17th century 
India exported considerable quantities of jewellery, lace, exquisite 
embroideries, and cotton goods, the texture and fine quality of 
which were unrivaJled. Now we see India, advanced truly in civi- 
lisation and enlightenment, but dependent on England for its 
finished commodities. The raw stuffs of India have to be sent to 
England to be transferred to the finished article.  Numberless 
trades and callings have therefore suffered. The lapidary, the 
artist, the weaver, are all rare in India to-day. Even architecture 
has suffered by the civilisation of the country. Yet the invaders 
brought blessings with them as well. Under the old Moghul rule 
the Land Tax averaged about a third, or 33% of the produce, but 
even as far back as 1883 British rule had lowered the tax to about 
6%, averaging about 2/- per cultivated acre.’ Under certain con- 
ditions, of course, a low land tax has its disadvantages, but it must 
be remembered that it took many years for English Ministers to 
realise the varying principles-on which the government of India is 
based. 

To govern a country like India with anything approaching to 
equity of administration would require a knowledge of all the petty 
differences between each caste and hetween each tribe. What the 
Brahmins require is an abomination to the Hindu, and vice versd; 
and when it is considered that there are over 1,000 different com- 
munities, so to speak, the size of the task can be partly realised. 
Consider again, that of these communities there are twenty or thirty 
great Principalities, like Hyderabad, whose Nizam rules over a 
territory of 80,000 square miles, with a population of 10,000,000 
souls; and that, in contradistinction to this, in Kathiawar, there 
are 200 separate chiefships, some of whom extend their supremacy 
over only a few acres, it is, indeed, one of the marvels of the 
world, that England has succeeded so well. 

That early Governors were at a loss how to act is no cause for 
much comment, and many systems were tried before the present one 
came into force. The European system introduced by Warren 
Hastings, 1772-85, was premature. The /aisses-faire policy of Lord 
Cornwallis, 1786-93, was inadequate; and not until after the 
Mutiny was an equitable administration arrived at. Three main 
principles were drawn up for the guidance of British officials— 
controlling native diplomacy, internal management of states, and 
ensuring proper and fair government of states—which, besides be- 
ing applicable to all states were, at the same time, capable of being 
adjusted to fit the various creeds and nationalities of the Peninsular. 


1. J. S. Cotton, “ India.”” Macmillan and Co. 1883. 
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But what has all this to do with colonial policy? The advance 
of India under British rule has been phenomenal. Indians are 
found in our universities ; they fill public offices in their native land. 
The larger Principalities are ruled by civilised and enlightened 
natives. It is, therefore, no surprising fact that it should be 
thought likely that India may one day have Home Rule, or a re- 
sponsible Government, like our new Colonies. The theory is not 
altogether absurd, but its elevation into the realms of practical 
reality is yet very far distant. In any case, whatever one’s opinions 
are on this point, it is incontestable that the fundamental lesson to 
be learned from Indian progress is that, as far as semi-civilised com- 
munities are concerned, /aissez-faire policy is erroneous, and the 
people must be governed in a manner coinciding, as far as possible, 
with their creed and nationality. And this, incidentally, was ap- 
plied to the newer Colonies in the West and the South. Whilst they 
were in their infancy, Colonial policy was drawn up to coincide with 
the requirements of the pioneers, but, when the log-shanties of the 
frontiersmen became cities, it was of prime necessity that the policy 
should be revised, Colonists agitated, the Government prevari- 
cated, and when the Britishers at home had awakened out of their 
apathy, the revision was accomplished, though, as subsequent events 


showed, not so thoroughly as some of the colonists would have 
desired ; therefore we see, in later years, the home government find- 
ing it necessary to allow the colonies each a responsible government. 


The direct causes of this great landmark in colonial history are 
various. The only persons who can thoroughly understand and 
appreciate the rights and wrongs of the colonials are the colonials 
themselves. No English statesman, however astute, however bril- 
liant, energetic, and intelligent he may be, can but fail ignomi- 
niously when he endeavours to create laws governing facts of which 
he has only a theoretical and no practical knowledge. He may be 
well aware that certain facts exist, but the manner in which they 
affect certain trades or certain communities, or the colony in general, 
he can only discover on hearsay. Experience, absolutely essential 
for good legislation, cannot be condensed into tomes and delivered 
up on demand. If our colonies are to progress, then those who are 
acquainted by experience with the conditions of colonia] life must 
create laws according to necessity. Thus it is, that necessity formed 
no mean factor in the establishment of responsible governments. 


But this was not the only cause. From the point of view of the 
British working man, the social status of the colonist was based on 
an unequal foundation. From much taxation, of which he bore the 
brunt, the colonial was almost wholly exempt. The colonies neces- 
sitated the upkeep of armaments, and the Britisher paid. So he 
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grumbled, and his Parliamentary representative promised to alter 
things, and both waited till the colonist agitated. Then the air was 
filled with suggestions of reciprocity and disintegration of the 
British Empire. It became a realised fact, for all that, and Eng- 
land has no cause to regret the move. 


And the fundamental lesson from all this is, that whereas in 
semi-civilised communities laissez-faire policy is next to impossible, 
in civilised countries it is the only policy allied to reason. Colonies 
are not dependencies, and instead of having their affairs settled for 
them by the Colonial Secretary should be left severely alone to 
work out their own progress for themselves. Legislation tends too 
often to limit the actions of men by unwise laws. 


In his “ History of England,” Professor C. Oman says : —“ The 
main cause of the degradation of the agricultural labourer in the 
early years of the nineteenth century was a series of unwise Poor 
Laws, which had been passed at intervals since 1795.” In this 
case, either the administration was wholly lacking in reason and 
intelligence, or else the Poor Laws mentioned failed to coincide 
with necessities. But political authorities fail to realise, as they 
have ever failed, that what is good for men is often bad for the 
man ; nor do I insinuate such an improbable expectation that future 
politicians could or should consider the individual, such an Elysium 
being plainly impracticable and unattainable; but would it not be 
an advantage if the individual could be thoroughly trained to 
realise his own responsibility, not as a soldier, not as a labourer, 
working man, or capitalist, but as a man? For it is an irrefutable 
fact that progress and reform cannot be accomplished by nations, 
but by solitary individuals. A man’s world and universe is in 
himself—in his own mind—and to reform his social institutions, 
he must change, or reform, his own mind. What is true in this 
respect of individuals is true, in like manner, of nations. Their 
destiny is in themselves, to make or mar, and the secret of success 
lies in the ability to keep free from internal and external conflicts. 


Colonies beyond the seas have often been thought to be an 
important addition to England’s national strength, and, in respect 
of numerical advantage, the force she can put in the field at a given 
time is influenced by them; but, on the other hand, when one con- 
siders the enormous increase of frontier line to be defended, the 
coasts to be patrolled by our warships, the numerous foreign states 
subsequently inveigled, so to speak, into our politics and commer- 
cial affairs—all resulting from large territories in different 
parts of the world—one is bound to admit that the Colonies injure 
or threaten, more or less, the safety of the Mother Country, and 
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Imperial Federation would only heighten the difficulty to an alarm- 
ing degree. There is only one way out of the difficulty: each unit 
must bear its own responsibility. Let the Colonies adjust their 
affaits for themselves as free agents. Indeed, as matters stand at 
present, none of the Colonies are bound to obey the dictates of the 
Colonial Secretary, and the Colonial statesmen have often stated 
that whereas, in the case of a defensive war the Colonies would feel 
obliged to help, in the case of an offensive war there would be no 
obligation whatever ; and some writers have even gone so far as to 
deny any obligation in either case. As pointed out by Mr. Norman 
Angell, in his book entitled “ The Great Illusion,” the position be- 
tween the Mother Country and the Colonies is not far removed from, 
if not analagous to, the relations between the United Kingdom and 
countries with which Britain is connected by alliance and by inter- 
national treaties. England has done her duty to the world in rearing 
her Colonies whilst they were undeveloped, but they do not require 
leading strings for ever. The wise mother is the one who knows 
when to exercise authority and when it is better to allow the child to 
act entirely on its own initiative. 


The world is made up of conflicting interests. In savage 
communities, where means are limited and knowledge all too scanty, 
one tribe threatens the existence of another, and in the tribe every 
individual is the opponent of his neighbours in the struggle for 
existence. Individual against individual, society against society, 
tribe against tribe, nation against nation, all are working for their 
own benefit to the disadvantage of others. The success of one 
means the ruin and downfall of another. From the beginning of 
the world it has been so, and it will probably remain thus to the 
end. The progress of communities is antagonistic because the 
interests of the individual are conflicting. 


Although antagonism in the struggle for existence may have 
been necessary for success, progress in reform is hindered by it. 
Animosity never could affect such important results as amity ; but 
unfortunately, as the wants of different communities are supplied 
from the same source, the interests of the communities are conflict- 
ing. It can hardly be denied, however, that if this warring element, 
existent not only between nations but also between individuals, 
could be abolished, there would begin for mankind in general a 
few era of progress and reform in which all that is lofty and noble 
in the human character could be utilised, all the necessities of the 
temporal man could be supplied, without fear of creating enemies 
or innocently injuring other less fortunate people. 


Taking everything into consideration, it is not to be wondered 
at, that in the vicissitudes and trials of life each individual sets 
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up for himself certain ideals or codes by which he regulates his 
own actions. Every man realises, however much his intellect is 
warped and atrophied, that he is not the highest creature in the 
world, that there really exists some Being, some Lawmaker, or some 
code of laws to whom or to which he is really subordinate, and 
his life consists in living according to those laws or the dictates of 
his God. Thus it is, that whereas in civilised communities men are 
actuated by higher motives than is the savage, /aisses-faire is the 
only policy consistent with Reason, Justice and Truth. 


Percy A. CLARKE. 
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THE STATE AS A DISTURBER 
OF PRICES. 


History records that when prices fall the manufacturing, and 
debtor class generally, raise an outcry; when prices rise there are 
ominous growls in the great body of wage-earners, growls which are 
echoed in evident seriousness by the creditor classes. In the present 
congested state of industry, wages never rise as rapidly as prices, 
and our sympathy is quickly awakened by the suffering caused to 
the wage-earners through high prices of necessaries. 

Our wise men are unhappily divided upon the subject of the 
cause of the recent rise in prices, and I do not propose to harass the 
student of economics further by weighing up again the respective 
parts played by increased gold production, artificial monopoly on 
the part of Trusts, successful strikes, and increased military arma- 
ment in causing high prices. It cannot be denied that the supply of 
gold does affect prices, although I am personally of opinion that 
prices are more often depressed by the withdrawal of gold than 
inflated by excessive production of gold from the mines. But my 
present thesis is that, whether it operate to depress or inflate, gold 
is only enabled thus vexatiously to affect prices by reason of un- 
warranted State interference with the medium of exchange and con- 
sequently, as I shall hereafter show, with the standard of value. 

Gold is at present our standard of value, and there seems to be 
a vague impression current that the ordinary manufacturer fixes the 
prices of his goods by comparing their demand and supply con- 
ditions with those of gold. This is an error. Few persons outside 
the smal! circle of mine-owners and economists have any knowledge 
whatever of the supply and demand conditions of gold. Manu- 
facturers and merchants fix prices according to the quantity of 
purchasing power offered or demanded in respect of the goods in 
which they are interested. Ninety-eight per cent. of this purchasing 
power consists of paper, the volume of paper credit having swelled 
during civilised times, happily for the sanity of commerce, to enor- 
mous proportions in comparison with the mass of gold produced 
from the mines during the same period, although this paper credit 
is still theoretically convertible into gold on demand. Yet, under 
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our present laws, the available quantity of gold actually operates 
to falsify prices. Let me explain. 

Gold only acts as the standard of value and influences prices 
by reason of the laws which decree (1) that the Mint shall convert 
all bullion offered it into purchasing power at a fixed rate, regard- 
less of the demand and supply conditions of the metal ; (2) that the 
Bank of England shall yield up its gold in exchange for bank 
note purchasing power at a fixed rate, equally regardless of the 
demand and supply conditions of the metal. Hence, no matter 
how great be the mass of gold produced from the mines during a 
given period, the Mint is legally compelled to comply with the 
demand of the owners of the metal and introduce it as purchasing 
power into the channels of exchange. In this manner do our laws 
expose commodity prices to the mercy of accidental discoveries of 
gold. In the second place, according to Goschen, a difference ex- 
ceeding two per cent. in the demand for gold between London and 
Paris is sufficient to render the export of the metal profitable, and 
even though there be no diminution in the demand for the metal 
here as a basis for the credit issued by our banks, an increase of two 
per cent. or so in the foreign demand for the metal induces financiers 
to take advantage of our laws and convert notes into gold at the 
Bank of England, which gold is then exported abroad. But the 
Bank needs a certain amount of gold in reserve in order to satisfy 
the ordinary demands made upon it for home commerce; accord- 
ingly, if the drain of gold continue, the Bank is compelled, for 
safety’s sake, to discourage the demand for gold by raising the 
Bank Rate, that is, it raises the price at which it will grant credit, 
thus arresting the demand for notes, and consequently for gold. 
But gold must be brought back again somehow, and this end is 
attained in the following manner. A rise in the Bank of England 
Rate is the signal for banks all over the country similarly to raise 
their charge for advances, and increase the standard of security on 
which they will grant loans, on account of the danger that their 
gold reserves may become too low to provide for the ordinary 
daily demands for gold coin upon them. This general restriction 
of credit engenders a wide-spread hunger for money: those mer- 
chants and manufacturers who have liabilities to meet must obtain 
money, even at any price, and, since they are unable to obtain it from 
the usual source, their banks, they are compelled to throw stock 
and securities on the market at low prices in order to attract those 
with money. This is the financiers’ opportunity. As soon as the 
Bank Rate rises high enough, they obtain gold from abroad, 
firstly to invest and secondly to purchase cheaply here. This 
gold gradually finds its way again into the Bank of England, the 
Bank Rate is reduced, prices rise, and all is ready for the time 
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when there shall occur a fresh demand for gold abroad. Our laws 
thus compel the producing classes to pay the cost, in high interest 
rates, sacrifice of wealth and stoppage of industry, of recalling 
the gold which the financiers were previously legally enabled to 
withdraw and export at cheap rates. 

This system has even been invested with the glamour of senti- 
ment in that we are assured by our financiers and certain of our 
economists that through its agency Great Britain enjoys the bene- 
fits of a free gold market. A free gold market! Gold is to our 
present banking system as the plane is to the carpenter, an absoiute 
necessity. Shall we then call the carpenter free when he is legally 
obliged either to sell his plane at a fixed price to whoever demands 
it of him, or to buy new planes at a fixed price, no matter how great 
the supply of planes or how small his need of extra planes? This 
“ freedom” would rather appear to be a legalised licence to the 
financier to exploit the producer. 

History shows that the gold market would never have attained 
this “ freedom” if men had been free from unwarranted State 
interference with their exchange operations. The “ free” gold 
market was not always with us. In Scotland, the only 
country in Europe where banking was, for 150 years, compara- 
tively free from State interference, the bankers early noticed 
the danger of the unforeseen withdrawal of their gold reserves 
by the sudden presentation of their notes for conversion into gold. 
Accordingly the Bank of Scotland introduced, in the early part of 
the 18th century, the note with the option clause, that is, a note 
redeemable in gold, not on demand, but at a certain period after 
demand, at the option of the banker, according to the terms speci- 
fied on the note itself. If the holder of such a note desired its 
immediate conversion into gold, he had to content himself with its 
face value minus a certain discount. The Bank of Scotland’s 
credit was undoubted, and since the greater number of its customers 
did not necessarily require gold but only a token which would be 
accepted from them in the market place, these “ post-dated ” notes 
circulated at par. The system was soon copied by the foremost 
banks of Scotland, and began to invade the north of England. 

The option clause was simple and effective. But the govern- 
ment of the early 18th century is swayed by other motives than 
the purely industrial welfare of its subjects. Society is still in the 
turmoil of the strongly military stage, and the simpleton is of 
almost equal value as a fighting unit with the skilful man of com- 
merce. In the industrial stage of society the thick-witted indiviual 
is eliminated as speedily as possible; but in the military stage, 
when heads are frequently broken, a thick head, devoid of 
“ revolutionary ” ideas, is rather ah advantage. Accordingly the 
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subjects of a military State must be protected from any system 
which may offer opportunity for fraud, even though the system 
convey undeniable advantages to the normally prudent members 
of society. The option clause note system, while being an unmixed 
blessing both to the banks of sound repute and their customers, 
enabled fraudulent banks to foist worthless paper the more easily 
upon the unwary. An outcry was of course raised, and the usual 
petition made to government to “ protect” its subjects. | Govern- 
ment responded (Act of 1765) by prohibiting the circulation of all 
notes promising to pay money to bearer, save those redeemable in 
gold on demand. This Act exposed the banks’ stores of gold to 
every demand by financiers, and is a direct cause of that disturb- 
ance of prices described above. 

The option clause experiment is an old story now, and has been 
forgotten by most economists. Yet, Spencer’s declaration that a 
single vicious act of State interference spreads like a blight into 
regions undreamt of by its promoters has rarely received more 
abundant justification than in this case. The 18th century govern- 
ment sets out philanthropically to protect its unwise subjects from 
possible fraud, and through its action the entire commerce of the 
20th century must be hindered. The 18th century dullards are 
shielded from the results of their folly, and the economists of the 
20th century must wrangle unceasingly to find a way of protecting 
commerce against the frequent fluctuations of prices and stoppages 
of credit which we now perceive to be in no small measure due to 
this protective legislation. 

Let modern economists ask themselves why our bank notes must 
be redeemable in gold on demand. The gold reserves of our banks 
are simple stores of a commodity which is required to support public 
trust in the credit of the banks. The Mint and banks should no 
more be required to buy and sell this commodity at a fixed price 
than the coal merchant his coal. Purchasing power should be 
issued by the banks in the form of credit, only when demanded by 
those whom the banker deems capable of fulfilling their promises 
of repayment. The introduction of such credit into the channels 
of exchange will never inflate prices so long as those to whom it is 
issued duly fulfil their obligations by producing and selling wealth 
within the prescribed time. History shows that the overwhelmingly 
greater number of bank failures in the past have been due to un- 
foreseen withdrawals of gold from the banks’ defenceless reserves, 
and only a small number to unwise credit advances on the part of 
the banks. As long as people are suspicious of the entire trust- 
worthiness of their banker, they will require that the tokens of the 
credit issued by the latter, in the form of bank notes, let us say, shall 
be redeemable in gold, probably on demand, at the bank of issue. 
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But if the community be wise, it will not ask for a note redeemable 
in a fixed weight, but in a fixed worth of gold, according to the 
market conditions of the metal. If the ordinary producer receive 
gold equal in market value to the note which he presents, he should 
be satisfied. If he demand that his banker’s notes be redeemable 
in a fixed weight of gold, he exposes the bank to depletion of its 
gold stores, and hence to ruin, whenever the home or foreign de- 
mands for the metal rise high enough, and the bank will safeguard 
itself as our banks do to-day—(1) by continually restricting the 
long date credit advances to those who possess security that is sale- 
able even in times of gold stringency and crisis, times when busi- 
ness men are almost fighting for money ; (2) by the ruthless refusal 
of credit to commerce whenever a time of gold stringency seems to 
be approaching. 

If industry be freed from the fetters of the present “ free ” gold 
market, the due settlement of foreign trade balances will not be 
hindered. The gold which is occasionally required for this pur- 
pose will be obtained at the market rate from those goldsmiths or 
purveyors who will make it their profession to store bullion, pre- 
cisely as certain banks and brokers traffic in foreign bills to-day. 
In times of scarcity of commodities at home and unusual purchase 
abroad, gold is drained from our banks, and the very process of 
production at home is checked by reason of the resultant restriction 
of credit. Nevertheless the foreign goods are “dumped” here 
cheaply because our laws enable the gold wherewith payment is 
effected to be obtained at an artificially low rate here. After the 
abolition of the fixed price of gold, the prices of foreign goods 
would follow the rise of home prices in times of scarcity, since the 
means of payment, namely, gold, would become gradually dearer 
as the demand for gold for export increased. But it is surely 
sounder economy for the nation to restrict its consumption when its 
real means of payment, its commodities, are diminished in volume, 
than to use up its own instrument of production, the gold which 
supports home credit, in the purchase of cheap foreign goods. This 
legally-cheapened golds offers a two-fold bounty to foreign pro- 
ducers in times of high prices here, in that it—(1) enables our finan- 
ciers to purchase cheap foreign goods, and (2) restricts credit and 
production at home. And—shades of Spencer!—we are faced 
with a growing demand for further State interference, in the form 
of an import tariff, to protect us from unfair foreign competition. 

But the halo of State approval has for over a century sanctified 
the system of a State-established “ free” gold market, and if the 
system is to be abolished, the struggle will be severe. Yet, let 
producers ask themselves why they should continue to pay the cost 
of providing cheap gold to financievs for export—why the home 
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credit system should be exposed to every demand for gold from 
abroad—why our mills should be slowed down because a foreign 
country wants gold to support a sudden growth of its trade pros- 
perity—why our workers should be put upon short time because 
American financiers have muddled their banking system and caused 
a sudden demand for gold, or Germans have been seized with a fear 
of war with France and started a “ run” on Berlin banks. And let 
this questioning chorus grow till it shake the walls of established 
economic opinion and receive an adequate answer. There is, I am 
convinced, only one truthful answer that can be made: The system 
was conceived in ignorance, and has been maintained by custom 
alone. The times are ripe for reform. 


HENRY MEULEN. 
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JANUARY. 


INSTINCT AND INTELLECT. 


IN the following pages we have endeavoured to explain the reasons 
which lead us to believe that the behaviour of the various orders of 
vertebrates, including human beings, depends to a large extent on 
the orderly working of those elements of their brain, whose function 
it is to transmute the energy it receives from various sources into 
instincts, and their accompanying emotional processes.’ The living 
substance of the brain in the higher order of vertebrates has evolved 
masses of nerve cells and fibres possessing psychical properties, 
which attain their highest state of development in man, and enable 
civilized beings to think, reason, and express their thoughts in 
spoken language. We hold that the effective working of the brain, 
like the other organs of the body, depends on the structural arrange- 
ment of the elements forming its underlying basis substance, and 
any improvement of its functions implies a similar improvement in 
the structures which minister to their performance. If these premises 
are rightly understood and properly applied to the training of 
young people, the instinctive and psychical elements of their brains 
will assume a structural arrangement which may be relied on to 
produce sound moral and satisfactory mental powers. 

With reference to the brain, two things are specially note- 
worthy, the way in which it stores up energy between one impulse 
and another, and the memory by which the result of a first stimulus 
becomes a factor in that of a similar one. 

Energy has been defined as “ the capacity of doing work.” It 
assumes many forms, and may become perceptible to our senses 
when by a change in the position of the elements with which it is 
associated it is set free, and takes the form of energy of motion. 
Thus in its latent condition the energy associated with the elements 
of a mass of gun-cotton suffers no change, but if struck they undergo 
a change of position, and its latent energy is set free or discharged, 
and becomes manifest in force which can be measured. In like 
manner a specific structural arrangement and motion of the elements 
forming the living substance of definite parts of the human brain 


1. The principal instincts of man, each of which is accompanied by an 
emotional process, include sympathy, anger, fear, hate, joy, sorrow, disgust, 
= of natural appetites, the function of which is to maintain and perpetuate 

species. 
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transmute the various modes of energy acting on them into sensation 
or feelings, ideas, and psychical nerve force, which, by practice, we 
employ in intelligent language, or it may be in the various skilled 
movements of our bodies and limbs. 

By memory, we mean the latent impression made on certain of 
the elements of living nervous matter by various forms of stimuli. 
Elements thus impressed when again excited reproduce the record 
or impression made on them by the original stimulus.” 

We may now proceed to consider the grounds on which the 
conclusions above enunciated are founded. 

If a properly prepared section is made through the mid-brain 
of a crayfish, and placed under the microscope, we see that, from 
its sensori nerve cells, fibres or lines of communication pass to the 
nervous structures of the animal's eyes, and tactile sense organs.° 
Energy proceeding from a body floating in the water surrounding 
the crayfish stimulates his terminal sense organs, and sets free some 
of their latent energy, which passes to the nerve cells of the animal’s 
mid-brain. The living matter of these cells in their turn discharge 
part of their energy, which extends to neighbouring motor elements, 
causing the co-ordinate contraction of certain muscles of the cray- 
fish’s limbs, by which the object exciting those movements is seized 
and conveyed to his mouth. Automatic movements of this kind are 
known as being “ instinctive,” that is, as Professor Lloyd Morgan 
observes, they result from the inherited power an animal possesses 
of acting in such a way as to produce definite ends without fore- 
sight of the ends, and without previous training: he is of opinion 
that good grounds exist for holding the hypothesis that instinctive 
behaviour depends on the congenital disposition possessed by ner- 
vous structures located in the basal nervous system.‘ 

Before passing on to consider the functions performed by the 
brains of vertebrates, the reader may be reminded that the central 
nervous system of the five classes into which the vertebrates are 
divided consists of a rod-shaped mass of nerve cells and fibres 
known as the spnal cord enclosed in a canal extending throughout 
the length of the animal’s “ back-bone,” or vertebral column. The 
upper end of the spinal cord, after it has entered the skull, expands 
so as to form the Medulla-oblongata, which contains, among other 
structures, those which control the action of the heart, blood-vessels, 

2. Sir F. Darwin’s inaugural address to the British Association, Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1908. ‘‘ The Human Brain in Relation to Education.” By N. C. 
Macnamara.—7he Westminster Review, December, 1900. 

3. Fig. 33, p- 134, “‘ Human Speech.” By N. C. Macnamara. 

4. ‘Instinct and Experience,” by C. Lloyd Morgan, pp. 5, 19, 79. Pro- 
fessor Pagano concludes that the basal nervous system is the seat of emotional 
reactions, and that the superior psychical centres are superimposed ; and Pro- 
fessor Morat remarks that ‘‘ The impulses arising in different sense organs 


find in the basal system a locality both for association and reflection, whence 
proceed the sensori-motor phenomena which are called emotional.” 
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and of respiration. This part of the brain is continued into the 
mid and inter-brain which, with their accessory lobes, form the 
basal nervous system. The cerebrum in man consists of two sym- 
metrical halves, called the cerebral hemispheres, which are united 
by nerve fibres and thus work in unison. The hemispheres possess 
an exterior very important layer of nerve cells and fibres forming 
their cortex or neopallium; its extent being much increased by an 
infolding of its surface in such a way, that a large quantity of this 
precious nervous substance can be packed within the limits of. the 
unyielding skull. 

The following diagram is intended to show the position of the 
various cortical sensori centres to which we shall have to refer. 


DIAGRAM OF LEFT CEREBRAL HEMISPHERE. 


Visual sensori area. 

Tactile and muscular sensori 
area. 

Motor area. 

Motor speech area. 

Taste and smell area. 

Auditory sensori area. 

Centre for eye movements. 
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Fishes form the lowest class of vertebrates; their brains contain 
masses of nervous matter which, together with their associated lobes, 
constitute a well-developed basal nervous system or central receiv- 
ing station for energy passing to it from the various sense organs ; 
its function is to transmute this energy into action which, as in the 
case of the crayfish, becomes manifest in instinctive and emotional 
behaviour. It is at the point where the incoming (afferent) stream 
of energy from the sense organs reaches the central or cerebral ner- 
vous system that, its instinctive elements become serviceable, in 
directing the action of the out-going (efferent) stream of energy 
which affects the muscular action, and thus the movements of the 
animal. 

Anyone who has had the opportunity of watching a stickle- 
back build and guard its nest must realize the fact that, these 
animals possess both instinctive and emotional qualities which, in 
their case, evidently depends on work performed by the nervous 
substance of their basal system, and is, therefore, guided only by 
instinctive action, since their brains do not contain psychical nervous 
elements. This remark applies with equal force to the next higher 
class of animals, the amphibia. If the cerebral hemispheres and 
the basal nervous system of a frog’s brain are removed, the animal 
loses its power of instinctive action. Under these conditions, if 
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irritated from behind, a reflex response takes place, and the animal 
moves forward, but makes no effort to avoid an obstacle placed in 
its path. If, however, the cerebrum of a frog is removed exclusive 
of its basal system, and an obstacle is placed in its path, the animal 
when irritated moves to one side, or otherwise avoids the obstacle. 
Action of this kind shows that the instinctive movements made by 
these animals depend on energy derived from tactual stimuli, trans- 
muted by means of the nervous elements of their basal system into 
instinctive action. If the cerebral hemispheres of a dog’s brain are 
removed, exclusive of the basal system, the animal continues to 
manifest instinctive and emotional activities, but everything he has 
learnt during his previous life, and any intelligence he may have 
possessed is abolished. 

It thus appears there are anatomical and functional grounds for 
the belief that, the movements of invertebrates, and of the lowest 
classes of vertebrates are controlled by hereditary instinctive and 
emotional qualities, depending on the presence in their mid-brain 
of specialised nervous matter. 

An hereditary nervous system of this kind exists in the brain 
ef all vertebrates, and is highly developed in man; his behaviour 
depending to a large extent on the nature of his instinctive actions, 
and emotional feelings. As an instance illustrating this point we 
may refer to the well-known case of Laura Bridgeman who, when 
two years old, lost the use of her eyes and ears, but through means 
of her tactile sense organs the child’s mid-brain received energy 
derived from surrounding objects. Laura Bridgeman’s intellectual 
powers remained dormant from her second to her tenth year of 
age, but her emotional feelings were a prominent trait in her 
character; she was subject to uncontrolled fits of passion, and of 
unmeaning laughter. She had never been taught to cry or to laugh, 
nor could she have acquired these emotional feelings from seeing 
or hearing other people make use of them, they were, in fact, in- 
herited qualities depending on work performed by her basal ner- 
vous system, brought into play by energy derived from tactile sense 
impressions made on her body and limbs by external objects.° 

Although hereditary instinctive action and emotional feeling, 
the outcome of stimuli derived from sense organs acting on nervous 
elements of the basal system, appear sufficient for the requirements 
of invertebrates and the lowest classes of vertebrates, it is evident 
that, if the ancestral stock out of which human beings were evolved 
had not possessed a power of rising to a higher level than that of 
the lower classes of animals, they must have perished, overcome by 
the superior strength and endurance of-powerful savage creatures, 


5. ‘*A Physiological Basis for Education.” By N. C. Macnamara.—The 
Nineteenth Century and After, May, 1912. 
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and by climatic, and other changes. Under these conditions, we 
presume that the brain substances of the stock from which the 
various races of mankind were evolved, has gradually responded 
to the conditions to which it was subjected, and the living elements 
of its basal system have developed layers of nerve fibres and cells, 
which have gradually come to form the outer surface or cortex of 
the cerebral hemispheres. 

Professor Elliott Smith states, that it is in the brain of reptiles 
we first recognize indications of a growth of nervous matter, arising 
from the basal system which, in the ascending orders of beings has 
gradually assumed the form and functions of a true cerebral cortex, 
reaching its highest state of perfection in the brain of human beings. 
It is to the nervous elements of this newly evolved (as compared 
with the basal system) part of the cerebrum, that we assign the 
function of elaborating psychical nerve force or thoughts. We 
may best explain our ideas on this subject by considering it under 
four propositions, which we shall endeavour to substantiate by 
evidence derived from various sources. 

(1) Sensations, or feelings; our eyes, ears, tactile, olfactory, 
gustatory, and muscular sense organs consist of structures adapted 
to receive, sift, and modify the various forms of energy which reach 
them from the external world, and from muscular action of our 
bodies and limbs. Energy received by the sense organs extends 
along nerve fibres which terminate in the living substance of corre- 
sponding groups of nerve cells, located in definite parts of the 
brain ; these areas are known as the visual, auditory, tactile, motor, 
and other cerebral nervous centres (see diagram p. 40). It is the 
function of the elements forming these centres to transmute energy 
they receive from corresponding sense organs into visual, auditory, 
tactile, and other sensations. 

(2) Motor or sensori-motor (Kinzsthetic) cortical nervous 
centres consist of aggregations of nerve cells and fibres, the func- 
tion of their living substance being to transmute energy received 
from sensori and other centres of the cerebrum into nerve force, 
capable of bringing definite groups of muscles of the body and 
limbs into co-ordinate action. These motor cortical centres, by 
reason of their mnemic elements, retain impressions they receive 
from energy derived from the muscular sense-organs of the body 
and limbs; and these charged motor elements when re-excited re- 
spond by reproducing the muscular action which had produced the 
impression. 

6. Mr. Wildon Carr, referring to this subject, states that our thoughts 
‘“ seem to spring into being juss where our afferent nerves end, and our efferent 
nerves begin, that is to say, in the brain. Because it is just there that the 
intellect becomes serviceable, just there that it enables the living creature to 


control and direct its activity.”—Proc. Aristotelian Soc., N.S., Vol. XI. (rg10- 
1911), PP. 134, 135- 
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(3) Ideas, a sensation passes away almost immediately when 
the stimulus which gave rise to it ceases to act on the living elements 
of the nervous centre ; but it leaves some sort of material impression 
on the elements which have elaborated the sensation. This im- 
pression forms what we call a latent idea, its contents being made 
up of the principal features presented by the object or movement 
which has produced the impression. If the elements of a centre 
thus charged are re-stimulated, a part of their latent energy is set 
free, and through the action of psychical elements becomes mani- 
fest in the form of a mental image of the object or movement which 
has given rise to the sensation. 

(4) Association processes, energy derived from sensori stimuli 
or their re-excited correlated ideas, naturally extends along paths 
of least resistance to motor centres, to be discharged in the form of 
muscular action ; but in the human brain these paths have to traverse 
a mass of psychical nervous matter before they reach motor centres. 
The function performed by the elements of this large part of the 
human brain is to combine, and transmute streams of energy which 
pass to it from sensori centres into a form of nerve force which, in 
conjunction with energy derived from cortical word centres, becomes 
manifest in intelligent speech or in silent thought, and skilled mus- 
cular action.’ We do not pretend to know how stimulation of ner- 
vous elements gives rise to sensations and psychical nerve force, all 
we can do is to accept the fact, as we do other ultimate facts of 
natire, and endeavour to show the mode of working of the basis 
substance without which sensations, and their correlated ideas can- 
not occur. 

With reference to our first proposition, nerve fibres or paths of 
communication can be traced from the various sense organs of an 
animal’s body, to corresponding terminal nerve cells located in 
definite parts of the cerebral cortex. If one of these sense organs, 
as, for instance, the eyes of an animal is destroyed, or if the fibres 
passing from these organs to the visual centres are divided, the 
animal’s visual powers are obliterated.* In like manner, if the 
whole of the cortical visual centres of an animal’s brain is destroyed, 
although his eyes may be uninjured, he is nevertheless rendered 
completely blind. But if the other parts of the animal’s brain are 
in working order, he may still be able to hear, feel, taste and smell. 


. The Evolution and Function of Living, Purposive Matter,”’ p. 146, 
By N. C. Macnamara. 

8. If we place upon the optic nerve of an animal the wire proceeding from 
a galvanometer, we find every time we stimulate the eye with light, the needle 
of the instrument moves, showing electrical changes going on in the nerve, 
caused by the molecular agitation. These electrical changes are found to vary 
in intensity with the intensity of the light used as a stimulus. The cerebral 
hemispheres may be said to act as a galvanometer in appreciating the amount 
of molecular change which is going on in sensory centres; and that they record 
their reading in the form of latent ideas. 
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It is the same with other sensations; in all the higher orders of 
animals a sense organ, communicating nerve fibres, and a cortical 
nervous centre are necessary for the occurrence of sensations. In 
the case of a human being, if the nerve cells of his visual centres 
are completely destroyed by disease he is rendered totally blind, 
but he may still be able to think, hear, and converse intelligently. 

With regard to the evidence in favour of our second pro- 
position. If in a living anthropoid ape the cerebral hemispheres 
are exposed, and a weak electric current is applied to the motor 
area of the brain (see diagram p. 40), movements of certain groups 
of muscles of the animal’s body and limbs take place. By shift- 
ing the current to different parts of the motor area the muscles of 
the hand, arm, vocal apparatus, and other regions of the animal’s 
body may be made to contract. It is thus possible to map out 
these areas of the brain, each part in the same species of animals 
controls the action of like muscles. If the nervous substance con- 
stituting one of these cortical spaces is destroyed, as, for instance, 
in man, that portion of motor nervous matter which regulates the 
action of the muscles of his vocal apparatus, he may still be able 
to think, and give the result of his thoughts in writing, but he 
cannot express them in words, because the cortical nervous centre 
which controls the intelligent action of the muscles of the vocal 
apparatus no longer exists. The individual is dumb, but may be 
able to see, hear, feel and in fact has the use of all his senses, 
and to a large extent of his thoughts and actions. 

Our third proposition refers to the relation that exists be- 
tween what we term Ideas and Sensations. As we have shown, 
there is reason to believe that one of the fundamental properties 
of all forms of living protoplasm is the capacity which some of 
its elements possess of receiving, and retaining, impressions made 
on them by energy derived from various sources. We have also 
adduced evidence which seems sufficient to establish the fact that 
certain areas of the cerebral cortex possess sensory functions ; their 
living substance transmuting energy acting on it into sensations. 
Working on these premises, we may proceed to enquire what be- 
comes of sensations resulting from excitations of corresponding 
cortical elements of nervous matter. In order to illustrate our 
meaning we may imagine that we see and smell a rose for the 
first time; this means that energy derived from the principal fea- 
tures of the flower, acting on our visual and olfactory sensori 
centres, causes in us sensations of the form, colour, and scent of 
the rose. These sensations speedily pass away, but leave an im- 
pression of some sort on elements of these centres, thus producing 
what we call a latent idea of the flower. That this is the case 
appears from the fact, when we see another rose, we recognize the 
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flower as being similar to the one we had previously seen and smelt. 
In other words, the energy causing the sensations had in some 
way so affected the structural arrangement of certain (mnemic) 
elements of our visual and olfactory centres, as to have impressed 
on them the characteristic features possessed by a rose. 

Ideas, therefore, mean the thing or the movement which has 
produced the sensation, and the contents of the idea consist of 
latent energy derived from the characteristic features possessed 
by the object or movement which has caused the sensation. Latent 
impressions thus formed remain dormant until the elements’ on 
which they have been established are re-excited, when their at- 
tached or potential energy is set free, and through functional pro- 
cesses of psychical elements is transmuted into nerve force, which 
becomes manifest in a mental or psychical image of the object or 
" movement which has caused the impression. In order, therefore, 
that a latent idea should assume the form of a mental image of 
the object or movement which has produced the sensation, the 
elements on which the contents of the idea have been established 
must be re-stimulated by a néw and similar sensation to that which 
caused the idea, or else by some related impression with which 
the idea is associated. Prof. Ziehen illustrates this point by com- 
paring the living matter of the impressed nervous centre to the 
wheels, stars, etc., formed out of gas-pipes, as we see them in illu- 
minations. Unlit, they resemble the so-called latent ideas, the 
charged material is there, but a spark must first light the gas that 
escapes from many holes of the pipe in order that the latent form 
may become a reality. 

Neither the elements of the sensori centres, the sensations, or 
the impressions or ideas they establish possess psychical proper- 
ties; it is only when the latent energy attached to the impressed 
nervous elements is set free by a fresh stimulus, and passes to 
psychical nervous matter, that the idea becomes manifest in the 
form of a mental image of the thing, or the movement which has 
caused the sensation. 

In support of the above statement we may refer to the fact 
that, if a definite part of the visual cortical area is destroyed by 
disease, an individual thus affected may still be able to see, but he 
is psychically blind, that is, the area of his brain which under or- 
dinary conditions receives and retains impressions made on it by 
sensori stimuli no longer exist. The individual’s brain, therefore, 
cannot elaborate latent visual ideas, and consequently is unable 
to formulate mental images of things seen. Again, the auditory 
sensori centres are located in well defined areas. (See Fig. p. 40). 
The function performed by a part of these areas is to retain im- 
pressions made on them by words articulated by another person; 
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these parts of the auditory sensori system are known as auditory 
word centres. When the contents of these word charged centres 
are re-stimulated, latent energy is discharged which extends to 
corresponding motor centres, and through their action on the 
muscles of the vocal appartus becomes manifest in spoken words. 
If, however, the living substance of these auditory word centres is 
destroyed by disease, latent ideas of words already established 
are abolished, new word sounds cannot be impressed; and a per- 
son thus affected is dumb, not that he is unable to articulate, but 
because his latent store of words has gone; he may see, feel, and 
smell, and as far as it is possible without the help of words, think. 

We are now in a position to consider the fourth of our pro- 
positions. Referring to the diagram (p. 40), it will be seen that 
considerable intervals exist between the various sensori centres of 
the cerebral cortex. These spaces are occupied by masses of nerve 
cells and fibres, which form what are known as the Association or 
Psychical areas of the brain. The function performed by the 
elements of this large mass of nervous matter is, during life, to 
transmute energy it receives from the sensori areas, and other 
sources into psychical or intellectual nerve force; “here, and here 
only, does experience have its genesis.”® In favour of this state- 
ment, it is a fact that the association areas of the human brain 
are much more extensive in proportion to the rest of the cerebrum, 
and the surface of the body, than in any other animal. In certain 
classes of idiots the association areas of their brains are not pro- 
perly developed, the intellectual standard of such persons never 
attains a higher order than that of some of the lower animals.’® 
In the lower animals the destruction of the psychical areas of their 
brain is attended with the loss of their intellectual capacities. 
In human beings a similar result follows the destruction by disease 
of the living substance of the association areas of their brain. For 
example, in the earliest stages of a disease known as the general 
paralysis of the Insane, which is complicated with degeneration 
of the nerve cells and fibres forming the psychical areas of the 
cerebral cortex; one of the early symptoms presented by a person 
suffering from this form of disease is a peculiar hesitating and 
irregular movement of his lips and other muscles concerned in the 
production of articulate speech, indicating impaired action of the 
nerve cells constituting the sensori-motor centres of speech. At 
the same time the individual unconsciously drops syllables in 
framing sentences or in writing. In like manner, when attempting 
to think, he finds that his memory for certain words is defective, 
he thus loses his power of continuous thought, so that persons 


. “Instinct and Experience,” P- 32-33- By C. Lloyd Morgan. 
10. ‘Human Speech,” Fig. 43, p. 225. By N. C. Macnamara. 
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affected by this disease, even in its early stages, may be incapable 
of managing their own affairs. Our object in referring to this 
form of disease is to show that, together with progressive degene- 
ration of the nerve cells of the associative areas of the brain, there 
is a corresponding deterioration of memory for words and the 
power to think. At first the various sensori centres may continue 
to perform their functions, ideas may be established of external 
objects and of movements, but with the progressive degeneration 
of the nerve cells of the psychical areas, the brain fails to associate 
the streams of energy received from the liberated contents of latent 
ideas, and consequently the individual loses his power to think. 

If we turn to the other side of the picture, and study the 
growth of the psychical faculties of a healthy child, we find that 
his power to think proceeds simultaneously with that of the de- 
velopment of the nervous structures which form the psychical areas 
of his brain. A new-born child possesses inherent instinctive and 
emotional qualities, for if he is brought within reach of his mother’s 
breast he seizes the nipple, directs it to his mouth, and begins to 
suck ; if thwarted in this action, the child gives vent to his emo- 
tional feelings by crying. When a lighted candle is brought near 
an infant’s face it acts as a stimulus to his visual nervous centres, 
and leads to reflex contractions of groups of muscles, as shown by 
his outstretched arms towards the flame, regardless of the con- 
sequences ; a young infant fails to make any reasonable attempt 
to remove anything which may be causing him pain."* The reason 
for this is, that the nervous structures entering into the formation 
of an infant’s spinal and basal system are well developed at the 
time of his birth, so that reflex and automatic instinctive move- 
ments are then possible, but at this early age the structures form- 
ing the association areas of the child’s brain are immature, and 
consequently his intellectual powers are defective. 

A healthy infant will lie for hours moving his limbs about in 
an aimless manner. These movements, however, tend to promote 
the growth, not only of the child’s bones and muscles, but also of 
the nervous substance of his cerebral hemispheres, because the con- 
stant movements bring numerous muscular sense organs into action, 
thus leading to a discharge of energy which passes to sensori- 
motor centres, and by exercising their elements, promotes their 
organization, and also that of the cerebral cortex as a whole. That 
this is the case is shown by the fact that an infant when he is four 


11. ‘* The Dawn of Character.”” By E. R. Mumford. Pp. 27, 29, 43. “‘A 
fly lights upon an infant’s face, producing a tickling irritation; but the move- 
ment for brushing it away is not within the child’s power. It is by a course 
of acquirements that the local feeling of irritation in any part is associated with 
the movement of the hand to the part. Our voluntary power, as appearing in 
mature life, is a bundle of acquisitions.” —Dr. A. Bain, on ‘“‘ Mental and Moral 
Science,” p. 79. 
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to five months old not infrequently ceases crying to be fed when 
he hears his nurse’s voice, showing that he has come to associate 
the sound of her voice with the relief of the cause of his distress. 
Behaviour of this kind also proves that an infant to some extent 
acts from experience.'? 

Infants when about six months old, as a rule, make persistent, 
but ill-directed efforts with their arms and hands to reach any 
near object, especially if it happens to be of a bright colour; move- 
ments such as these depend to a large extent on reflex automatic 
action. When a child is a little older he guides his hands so as to 
seize a near object; no sooner, however, does he grasp it than the 
muscles of his hands and arms contract, and the object is carried 
to his mouth. Action of this description depends on the stimu- 
lation of the tactile sense organs of the child’s fingers and hands 
when grasping the object, at first the combined action of both visual 
and tactile sensori impressions are necessary to effect these move- 
ments; but when a system of this kind has been constantly exer- 
cised, it is only necessary that the tactile sense organs should be 
stimulated in order to bring the muscles of the child’s hands and 
arms into co-ordinated action, the movement has become a Aadit. 
The child is henceforward occupied in attempting to execute new 
movements, which lay the foundation for processes of selection or 
choice, and ideas of the greater and the less.** The young child 
as yet cannot distinguish the difference between his woolly ball 
and his wooden bricks, but he comes by experience to contrast the 
sensations derived from soft and hard things; he stretches out 
his hands, but there is nothing to feel, or which he can pull towards 
himself ; repeated actions such as these, lead to the adaptation of 
the nervous substance of tactile and other centres to impressions 
made on them through the sense organs: in this way a child begins 
to appreciate distance and space; and to recognize the fact that 
his body is something apart from the rest of the world. These 
rudimentary conceptions of his own being, or “ Ego ideas,” by a 
child develop rapidly, especially during that period of his exist- 
ence when he is passing from crawling to walking in the erect 
position. This fact is confirmed by microscopic examination of 
sections of the brain at this period of child-life; the nerve cells 
and fibres of its cortical substance will then be seen to be more 
completely developed than they are at an earlier period of life. 

12. “Instinct and Experience,’ pp. 20, 33. By C. Lloyd Morgan. 

13. “* Physiological Psychology,” pp. 58, 273. By Prof. Ziehen. (Third 
mae Halliburton’s ‘‘ Handbook of Physiology” (Tenth Edition), p. 734. 
See Quain’s “Anatomy,”’ p. 178. The average weight of a new- orn male 
infant’s brain is 330 grammes; from 3 to 6 months, 602 grammes; from 6 to 12 
months, 776 grammes ; from 1 to 2 years, 941 grammes ; rom 2 to 4 years, 1095 

trammes; from 4 to 7 years, 1137 grammes; from 7 to 14 years, 1301 grammes; 

20 to 30 years, 1,333 grammes. 
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From the above evidence, we conclude that a child’s psychical 
powers come into effective operation simultaneously with the 
development of the structures which form his cerebral cortex. In 
fact, as before stated, the effective working of the brain, like the 
other organs of the body, depends on the structural arrangement 
of the elements which form its underlying basis substance, and 
any improvement of its functions implies a similar improvement 
in the structures which minister to their performance. 


The part taken by the living nervous substance forming the 
association areas of the human brain in elaborating our thoughts, 
may probably be best illustrated by supposing, we have under 
observation an object such as a rose, which gives rise at one and 
the same time to visual, olfactory, and tactual sensations, with 
their corresponding latent ideas. In addition to these impres- 
sions, a part of our auditory centres have probably received in a 
latent form the word-sound “ rose.” Lastly, as a consequence of 
our having repeated the word, it has become established on the 
nervous elements of motor word centres. As these impressions 
have been established by energy derived from the same object at 
much the same time, they are by the laws of association closely 
connected, and act reciprocally. Consequently, the re-excitation 
of any one of these centres brings the other centres into action, 
followed by a thought or mental image of a rose. The thought 
results from energy derived from the liberated contents of ideas 
set free at the same moment from the several impressed sensori 
centres, which all become united by the action of associative ner- 
vous elements contained in psychical areas of the brain. The 
grouped stream of energy thus formed, in conjunction with energy 
derived from the auditory word centre, acting on motor word 
centres, becomes manifest in a silent, or in an articulate word sound, 
which we have learnt to employ in order to express our mental 
image or thought of a rose. Words, therefore, contain a vast body 
of the contents of ideas in an abbreviated form, which we use in 
a manner analogous to that which in mathematics symbols are 
employed; for, as our thoughts are the expression of conjoint 
mental images or ideas, so words are the expression of our 
thoughts. We know that it is only possible for us to think of 
those things of which we have learnt to think: and this learning to 
think of an object or of a movement is a process of gradual build- 
ing up of the capacity by successive efforts to think of the object 
more adequately ; that which endures between the successive acts 
of thinking of this object is a potentiality of thinking of it again.’* 


ts. ‘* Instinct and Experience,” by ~ Morgan, p. 248. Also “ Psy- 
chology : The Study of Behaviour,” by W. McDougall, p. 8. 
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The new must in some way be combined with the known in order 
that it may be organically embodied in thought.’* 

From everyday experience we know that our thoughts and 
behaviour are influenced by the tone of feeling, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, excited by energy derived from the various sense organs 
acting simultaneously on basal and cortical “nervous centres.” 
Thus, when we meet a friend, his well-known form produces in 
our thoughts a pleasant tone of feeling, very different from that 
which we experience on meeting a person we dislike; in the former 
case we greet our friend with a smile and the tokens of friendship, 
behaviour which we hold is mainly due to work performed by 
elements of the basal nervous system; but the recognition of our 
friend entails the exercise of psychical, as well as emotional nerve 
force. This conjoint action of basal and psychical energy is an 
important factor in determining our line of thought at any one 
moment. 


For the sake of clearness of description we have referred to 
various areas of the brain as though they were distinct entities, 
whereas they are merely parts of one material system. If, there- 
fore, the intensity of energy in any one part of this system is 
greater than that of some other part, the system will be in a state 
of unstable equilibrium. Such a condition cannot last, and energy 
will flow, as it were, from one to another part of the system until 
its different intensities become equalized. A process known as 
“ irradiation,” or the overflow of energy, something akin to radia- 
tion or diffusion in physics.’7 In a case such as the one above 
referred to, the visual stimulus excited by the presence of our 
friend sets free energy, which on reaching terminal nerve cells 
located in the basal, as well as the visual cortical centres, is fol- 
lowed by a discharge of a part of their latent energy in which 
emotional affections prevail, and become manifest in the pleasur- 
able feelings and actions with which we greet our friend; in other 
words, for the moment our thoughts are under the control of energy 
derived from the basal nervous system. Men’s mental powers fre- 
quently lead them astray, but their instinctive faculties bring them 
right in the end; that these faculties are inherited is shown by the 
persistent traits of character exhibited by successive generations 
of ancient families and races, and by the distinctive behaviour of 
various species of animals. The brain of invertebrates, and the 


16. ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,” by Prof. W. Ostwald, p. 141. Professor 
Pawlow, of St. Petersburg, for the past quarter of a century, has been engaged 
in investigating the functions of the cerebrum, and has arrived at the conclu- 
sion—that we have now experimental proof that the cerebral hemispheres are 
the organs for the analysis and interpretation of sensations, and therefore of 
mentality.— Brit. Med. Journ., Oct. 18th, 1912, p. 103. 

17. The Nineteenth Century and After, May 1st, 1912, p. 962. 
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two lower classes of vertebrates, do not possess psychical nervous 
centres, but they have well-developed instinctive nervous matter 
which is capable of being trained up to a certain standard. With 
regard to the mammalia we know their behaviour, under the in- 
fluence of selective breeding and domestication, may be greatly 
modified, and that even wild animals, if taken in hand when young 
may by patient training have their inherited dispositions much 
altered, although their savage natures can never be altogether sup- 
pressed.** Human beings, however, have in this respect an ad- 
vantage over the lower animals in that they possess a highly- 
organized psychical nervous system which is capable of being 
trained, especially during childhood.’® This training should com- 
mence about the fourth year of a child’s life, and continue until he 
is seven years old; it is during this period that a favourable im- 
pression can, with the greatest certainty, be made on those heredi- 
tary elements of the brain, upon the efficient working of which the 
character of the individual will, to a large extent, depend. 

From the seventh to the thirteenth year of life, a child’s brain 
is still plastic and growing; if his previous training has been 
rightly pursued, his brain substance during these five or six years 
may be moulded into a form which can be relied on to respond 
effectively to any special line of education which his future calling 
in life may demand. 

N. C. MACNAMARA. 


18. ‘* Beasts and Man,”’ An abridged translation of Carl Hagenbeck’s 
experience of half a century among wild animals. By H. S. R. Elliott. 

19. Prof. Lloyd Morgan remarks that ‘‘ The primary réle of the psycho- 
physiological functions of the cerebral cortex being to play down upon and 
control the functional activities of the lower nerve-centres, and thus to modify 
the behaviour of the organism as a whole.’’—‘‘ Instinct and Experience,” by 
C. Lloyd Morgan, pp. 19, 33- 
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HISTORY AND IMAGINATION. 


HIstTorY is the record of human affairs arranged and interpreted 
with reference to their relation to each other as cause and effect. 
But the term is also used in another sense, as when we read that 
“the character of a nation is determined by its history,” or “the 
first Napoleon made history.” In this case it designates all the 
psychic and material agencies that co-operate to form national 
traits, or the deeds that furnish the historiographer with the 
materials which he uses. It is so difficult to keep the two meanings 
wholly separate that they are constantly interchanged, and one or 
the other is employed, according to the context. It is, however, 
assumed that history is based on facts and facts may be ascertained. 
As usually written history deals mainly with political affairs, be- 
cause all governments keep a more or less complete record of their 
doings. There are, however, histories whose scope is much wider; 
they deal as fully as possible with the entire activity of a people. 
A noteworthy example is Grote’s “Greece.” The author of this 
magnum opus brings under review men and affairs whose activities 
lay wholly or almost wholly outside the sphere of governmental 
agencies. He devotes many pages to a study of Socrates as a man 
and a thinker, and to his influence upon the life of his countrymen, 
although his direct participation in the government of his native 
city was very slight. J. H. Green wrote “ A History of the English 
People.” The title is to some extent misleading. It is not pos- 
sible to write a history of the “ people,” because it is only on rare 
occasions that they rise sufficiently above the quiet current of their 
uneventful lives to bring their doings to the attention of the 
chronicler. The “ people” furnish the historian with few data, 
since he is not concerned with the unruffled current of events, but 
only with matters that are more or less out of the ordinary. The 
term imagination is also used in a two-fold sense. It is employed 
to designate the faculty by which concepts that were once in the 
mind are again brought under consciousness, and likewise the 
faculty itself. This confusion is unfortunate and unnecessary, 
since the old English has the word “ imaginings” to designate the 
products of the imagination, as when Shakespeare says in Macbeth : 


“ Present fears 
Are less horrible than imaginings.” 
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The imagination is sometimes divided into two parts or modes 
of operation : the productive and the reproductive. But they can- 
not be kept separate and are constantly overlapping. Although 
it is impossible to write history without the use of the imagination, 
its legitimate use is very prone to degenerate into abuse. When we 
attempt to reconstruct the past either of our own experience or that 
of others, it is of the utmost importance to the cause of truth that 
the imagination be kept within proper bounds. How frequently 
this is not done will appear in the sequel. The imagination is the 
fertile soil on which spring up almost spontaneously men and events 
clothed in a garb which they never wore in the flesh. It is the 
begetter of tradition. It may be compared to an enemy who is 
always lurking near ready to spring upon us and take us captive 
when we are not on our guard. Unless the reasoning faculty is 
unceasingly vigilant it becomes the prey of the imagination. In 
many persons it has permanent possession of their mentality. 
Others have their “ blind side” from which they may be ap- 
proached, seized and overpowered. Nor is it the harmless imagina- 
tion to which the poet knowingly gives free rein; it carries the 
reasoning faculty with it and keeps it in bondage. Socrates 
probably did more to stimulate thought than any other man who 
has ever lived. Yet he seems to have believed in omens and por- 
tents of such a childish kind that we can scarcely believe the anec- 
dotes told about him by his pupil and admirer Xenophon. And 
this man too, who was in most respects thoroughly level-headed, 
never undertook any enterprise without ascertaining the will of the 
gods, by methods so puerile that we can hardly suppress a smile 
when reading his simple narrative. Sir Isaac Newton, one of the very 
few supreme intellects the world has produced, wrote a commentary 
on the Book of Daniel. There are millions of men now living who 
would, without a word of inquiry, flout as an impostor anyone who 
pretended to be two hundred years old, yet who believe that many 
of the Hebrew patriarchs lived several centuries. 

How strongly the imagination holds men was strikingly shown 
by the opposition aroused by David Hume when his denial of 
miracles first appeared. Just as soon as men come to deal with 
matters outside their experience and observation they are liable at 
every step to drop into the pitfalls which the imagination sets for 
them. As the past is one immense domain in which the imagination 
disports itself, it is the region in which it has free play. Even 
those persons who will not admit the miraculous on general prin- 
ciples are ready to believe that men have performed impossible 
deeds, for the sole reason that some one who lived thousands of 
years ago so affirmed. The primitive mind—and the minds of 
most men are primitive—is unable to grasp popular movements and 
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aspirations. Hence early history so-called is entirely personal, but 
not biographical. It brings before us men as trees walking, not 
men of flesh and blood. To the ancient Hebrews Abraham was the 
Father of the Faithful, and Moses their great Law-giver. Lycurgus 
was conceived as the framer of the Spartan constitution. The 
Athenians traced many of their laws to Solon. But as they pos- 
sessed more intellectual acumen and a higher degree of historic in- 
sight, two or three other men were admitted to a share of the 
honours. It is sometimes said that Rome became great without 
having produced any great men. The statement is only in part 
true. What we know as the history of early Rome is chiefly bio- 
graphical, or rather episodical, with a hero as its nucleus. All the 
great deeds that stand forth conspicuously in its pages are con- 
nected with some of its leading families. We see the same tendency 
in our own times. It has been repeated times without number that 
“Lincoln freed the slaves.” The truth is that he had less to do in 
creating the agencies that brought about emancipation than a num- 
ber of other men. He did not even declare all the slaves in the 
United States free, but only those owned by persons in rebellion. 
He excepted the border States and also parts of West Virginia and 
Louisiana. He admitted that he merely yielded to military neces- 
sity. He gave expression, in concrete form, to a popular aspiration. 
He vivified latent forces. He fathomed the public mind and shaped 
his official act accordingly. The results of his emancipation 
proclamation might easily have been different. It is conceivable 
that he might have aroused antagonisms that would have defeated 
the very object which he had in view, by creating fierce opposition in 
his rear, so to speak. It is this personal element in history that so 
often makes it untrustworthy. In the early days, ere history was 
written, the accretion of legend to prominent men and names became 
greater and greater with the advance of time. When individuals 
no longer lived to tell the story of their exploits, their descendants 
took up the scattered threads and wove them into a more or less 
consistent fabric until the family became extinct, or all that was 
supposed to be known was reduced to writing. We see the process 
exemplified in our own day. One can hardly look into a family 
history without finding one or more of its early members distin- 
guished for some virtue or some notable achievement. Abraham 
Lincoln had not been dead many years when legends began to col- 
lect about his name, not so much in his own country as in other 
lands. His faults were ignored, and his virtues magnified until the 
Lincoln of tradition bears many traits which were foreign to the 
real Lincoln. It is an interesting fact that this psychic phenomenon 
of our day had its exact parallel in the “ brave days of old,” when 
the leading families of the Eternal City were wont to recite the 
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great deeds which they believed their ancestors had performed. It 
is usually safe to employ analogies taken from our own experience 
to illumine the dark recesses of the past. Psychic forces almost 
always operate to the same manner under similar conditions, though 
not always with the same vigour. After a man who has attained 
national or even local prominence is dead, there appear from time 
to time persons who claim to have had the honour of his acquaint- 
ance. Their association may have been brief, and their dealings of 
the most trivial kind. But as most men are more or less hero- 
worshippers, they are always eager to hear or read anything’ that 
will enhance the glory or the credit of their favourite. Hence 
everybody is exploited who may be able or willing to add anything, 
however significant. The supply responds to the demand. When 
data get into print they rarely lose any feature, but are usually 
enlarged, and to a greater or less extent modified. Under the 
hands of subsequent historiographers or biographers these data are 
still further expanded, until a brief anecdote becomes a long story. 


Shakespeare never penned anything that is farther from the truth 
than when he wrote : — : 


“ The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


The fact is, that the good men do lives after them, while the evil 
they do is generally forgotten or ignored or glossed over. When 
a man who has been of local prominence becomes the nucleus of 
posthumous legends, the process is usually about as follows. Some 
one who has the reputation of being an orator is called upon to 
deliver a memorial address, or rather a eulogy. Often he does not 
know many facts in the life of the deceased, or if he knows them 
he feels under obligation to pass some of them over in silence. He 
wants to make a “ good speech,” and the truth is usually prosy, often 
disagreeable. So he enlarges upon the virtues of the “ late 
lamented,” and says nothing about his vices. His eulogy gets into 
print ; the printed matter perdures. After a few generations, some- 
times sooner, the man’s memory lives only in the printed page and 
becomes the basis of subsequent estimates of his character. Anec- 
dotes that have been preserved by tradition of men who have be- 
come nameless are frequently told of him; thus he gets credit for 
what he never did and never was during his lifetime. Almost all 
family histories are padded and distorted in this way. In the 
early ages, when but little writing was done, and in pioneer times, 
the legendary element grew much faster and more luxuriantly than 
after the invention of printing. Statements made in print can 
sometimes be corrected, if erroneous; not so oral tradition. The 
process of accretion continued until a stop was put to it by written 
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records that were more or less widely circulated. Other motives 
often have the same influence as family pride. Among these are a 
more or less narrow patriotism ; the desire to promote the interests 
or to rebuke the pretensions of some form of religious belief, or to 
enhance the glory or the merits of some minor organization. It 
may be said that there are numberless subjective causes always on 
the alert to obscure the truth by over-statement or under-statement. 

History and the Drama—let us write the words with a capital 
initial—are the offspring of the epic, and have always acknow- 
ledged their kinship. Hence all historians who strive for popu- 
larity endeavour above all else to interest their readers. Few per- 
sons care to read a mere chronicle. The more nearly history ap- 
proaches the dramatic, the more entertaining it is, and the more un- 
trustworthy also. J. R. Seeley says, in his “ Expansion of Eng- 
land,” that if history is not interesting it is the fault of the his- 
torian. Macaulay endeavoured to write history in such a way that 
it would compete with the latest novel for popularity. And he 
succeded. Albeit, there are few episodes in human affairs that are 
naturally dramatic. With the immense majority of mankind the 
world moves along in the uneventful tenor of its course. To 
awaken and keep alive the interest of posterity in the past, those 
occurrences of which the record has been preserved must be grouped 
in a picturesque manner. The most important events must be kept 
in the foreground and elaborated; those of minor importance ig- 
nored. Especially must the moral element be made conspicuous. 
No man is so vicious that he does not admire virtue. Often, too, 
acts which, at the time they were done seemed to have no particular 
moral significance, eventually come to be big with momentous 
results. The historian must then read into contemporary records 
sentiment that were originally not there, or, at least, he does so. 
But in so doing he gets away from the facts. Hence, historians 
rarely deal with the immediate past. They tell us that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to get a true perspective. But if the motives of 
the world’s leading spirits are what posterity would wish them to 
have been, why should it require time to reveal them? The only 
trustworthy basis of history is contemporary, or nearly contem- 
porary records. Why should they be in need of the interpretation 
of subsequent times? Evidently the data upon which the historian 
relies, and must rely, are constantly liable to mislead him through 
subjective and often false interpretations. Consequently, although 
the history of every important era of the world has been written 
many times, the work still goes on, and no two histories are alike. 
If they were, one of them would have no reason for existing. Every 
man’s angle of historic vision differs somewhat from that of his 
predecessor. Each age interprets the events of the past from its 
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own intellectual point of view. How many histories of Greece have 
been written within the last four centuries! It would seem that a 
final and definite result must long ere this have been reached ; for 
the increase of original sources has for many years been small. 
Albeit, some of the most extensive works have been produced by 
the younger men of the present generation. The world’s great 
histories have not merely been written ; they have been constructed. 
Although modern historians do not bring their characters upon the 
stage to let them tell their own story in their own way, as do those 
of ancient times, they produce the same dramatic effect by the 
manner in which they tell their story for them. 
While there is a science of history, in a sense, history cannot be 
classed among the sciences. The regular course of events has often 
been interrupted by the appearance of great men, or it has been 
guided into new channels. These effects we must attribute to 
chance for want of a better explanation. They cannot be foreseen. 
There is little doubt that if Henry IV. of France had lived a dozen 
years longer, not only would the history of that country have been 
different, but that of continental Europe would also have been 
different. His assassin interfered with the regular course of historic 
development. The effect of Ravaillac’s rash act was in the highest 
degree disastrous. Mommsen says, in his “ History of Rome”: “ It 
is impossible to tell what might have happened, had the Cambrians 
immediately after their double victory” at Arausio, B.C. 105, 
“ advanced through the gates of the Alps into Italy. But they first 
overran the territory of the Arverni, who laboured to defend 
themselves in their fortresses against the enemy, and soon, weary 
of sieges, set out from thence, not to Italy, but westward to the 
Pyrenees.” Here, too, a trifling circumstance probably changed 
the history of Europe, and possibly of the world. It 
is extremely doubtful whether any other man except George 
Washington would have been able to lead the colonial armies to 
ultimate victory. He was not brought into prominence by a process 
of elimination, as has happened more than once. He appeared on 
the scene fully equipped with all the necessary qualifications for the 
arduous task which he was destined to perform. The career of the 
first Napoleon is another case in point. Great as were the tem- 
porary effects of his activities, it is doubtful whether he contributed 
anything to the progress of modern times. He did not permanently 
turn aside the course of human affairs, but only caused them to 
make a detour. A Bismarck might have been foreseen, because he 
merely carried into effect the long cherished aspirations of his 
people. Yet many Germans kept looking to Austria to lead them 
out of the slough of particularism in which their countrymen had so 
long floundered, and to effect the unity which was eventually con- 
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summated under a Prussian King. Great movements are, however, 
not always due to great men. The recent history of Japan and 
China are noteworthy examples of the uprising of the leaders of an 
entire people. Fifty years ago no one would have ventured to pre- 
dict the resurgence and transformation of the former, or twenty 
years ago, that of the latter. In Japan the work has already been 
largely accomplished ; in China it is in rapid progress. The data 
on which the historian and biographer must rely are not often fur- 
nished by experts. Few important battles have been fought in 
historic times that are not more or less a subject of controversy. 
That at Marathon is a conspicuous example. In that case the con- 
troversy has arisen from the meagreness of details. When the 
details are more plentiful the controversies and differences are often 
none the less. If some of the participants are living, the disagree- 
ments are frequently carried on with the bitterest acrimony. Several 
of the engagements that took place during the American Civil War 
are noteworthy examples. The official report is made by the 
commander-in-chief, who, in turn, has to depend upon his subor- 
dinates. Sometimes these reports are not only at variance with one 
another, but reciprocally contradictory. During the heat and 
excitement and suspense of conflict the participants rarely preserve 
sufficient coolness of mind to take careful observations. Hundreds 
of volumes and parts of volumes have been written upon the battle 
of Waterloo. Yet some points are still unsettled, and will always 
remain so. In matters of legislation and in popular movements the 
situation is not much clearer. We usually have accurate informa- 
tion upon the passage of laws and ordinances by legislative and 
municipal bodies. But we often have very meagre information as 
to the steps that led up to them or upon their execution. Com- 
mentators on Blackstone’s well-known work tell us that in his time, 
that is, about one hundred and fifty years ago, at least one hundred 
and sixty crimes were punishable with death. If such atrocious 
laws had been enforced they would have required a whole regiment 
of executioners. However, Weir, in his “ Foundations of Modern 
Europe,” says that crimes in England increased so rapidly between 
1805 and 1815, that the number of commitments per annum rose 
from 2,783 to 4,885, while the sentences of death imposed increased 
from 350 to 553. This would have necessitated almost two execu- 
tions for every week-day throughout the year. But the actual exe- 
cutions fell from sixty-eight to fifty-seven, or to about one per 
week. 

One of the rarest gifts is the faculty of historic divination, the 
power that enables its possessor to place himself amid conditions 
and events that have long passed away, to interpret men’s motives 
and to fathom their designs when they belong to another era, and 
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to a more or less widely different civilization. The insurmountable 
difficulty herein lies in the circumstance that we have no fixed and 
trustworthy standard of comparison. Our best judgment must be 
based on verisimilitude and probability, as measured by the com- 
mon standard of an intelligent clientele. The historian must 
depend largely upon his imagination, yet his imagination is con- 
stantly liable to lead him astray. Sir Walter Scott’s historical 
novels have for a century been regarded as masterpieces of their 
kind ; albeit their author is hardly classed among historians. 
Although he was endowed with an extraordinary historic in- 
sight, he is admitted to have been unjust when he deals with men 
whose aims and purposes were outside of the range of his sym- 
pathies. Notwithstanding his keenness of vision, there were some 
things he could not see. However, it is now acknowledged that his 
“ Life of Napoleon” is more true to facts than was for a time be- 
lieved. One of the most persistent delusions of English history 
has grown up around Magna Charta. Times without number it is 
spoken of in books as the bulwark of British liberty. The fact is 
that it was not recognized as the basis of the English constitution 
until many years after its acceptance by the king; and it concedes 
no privileges to the common people. It was probably a hindrance 
rather than a help to the growth of the country. Although it 
declares that no person shall be seized or imprisoned except in 
accordance with the laws of the land, little attention was paid to 
the prohibition for centuries. So late as the reign of the Stuarts 
men were arbitrarily incarcerated, and their property was confis- 
cated. There was no approach to popular representation, strictly 
speaking, in Great Britain, until the passage of the Reform Bill in 
1832. Men seem constrained by a law of their nature to lean on 
precedent ; hence they are wont to read into old records aspirations 
of the present and hopes for the future. Here again the imagina- 
tion appears in the réle of a deceiver. Almost all men are afraid 
of innovations. They distrust their ability to cope with new con- 
ditions, unless they have the support of the past. Lawyers are 
more conservative than theologians, notwithstanding the common 
belief to the contrary, apparently because they deal with circum- 
stances to which people have become accustomed, and which, to a 
large extent, have grown to be second nature to them. Schiller 
brings out this fact clearly in his drama, “ William Tell.” The 
conspirators on the Ruetli are convinced that they are demanding 
rights and privileges which were possessed by their forefathers from 
time immemorial. Although our federal constitution was adopted 
little more than a century ago, during fully half of this period 
lawyers and judges have frequently felt called upon to employ all 
their legal acumen, sometimes not unmixed with casuistry, to bring 
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some of its provisions into harmony with the progress of events. 
The people of the United States no longer regard it as the embodi- 
ment of the highest political wisdom which it was once held to be. 
The Roman historians and statesmen were wont to designate at- 
tempted or accomplished revolutionary movements by the term 
nova res, always with the underlying thought that such acts were 
reprehensible. The framers of what was probably the first normal 
declaration of political independence ever given to the world 
affirmed it to be a self-evident truth that all men are created free; 
that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are inalienable rights ; 
and that governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. What are the facts? Slavery existed in many of 
the States, and no government can perdure that derives its powers 
at all times from the consent of the governed. We can hardly help 
wondering that half a hundred intelligent men could subscribe to 
such a preposterous doctrine. Evidently the same words do not 
mean the same thing in different eras of the world’s history. But 
because these dicta are in print and have served a purpose, they 
have been quoted times without number as if they could not be 
successfully contradicted. 

Most of the facts concerning the dealings of the whites with 
the Indians will never be known, since they have not left on record 
their side of most of the controversies. They are in the same case 
with the Carthaginians on the pages of Roman history, where they 
are almost always depicted as being in the wrong. We read a 
great deal about the atrocities committed by the natives upon the 
whites ; the circumstances are rarely presented from the point of 
view of the former. If the early settlers killed only men, but spared 
the women and children, what eventually became of them? If the 
warriors fell before rifle and bayonet, the non-combatants, deprived 
of their natural protectors, must have perished from hunger, or the 
aboriginal races would not be extinct. There is no other alternative. 
It is hardly a question for controversy whether it is less cruel to slay 
outright than to deprive of life by the slower and more painful 
process. We know that many tribes once inhabited the eastern 
portions of North America that have long since become extinct. 
Some were carried off by diseases and by vices communicated by 
white men ; some were exterminated by other tribes. But there is 
no room for doubt that the whites often spared neither age nor sex. 

Fletcher, in his recent “ History of England,” says: “To the 
colonial side belongs the discredit of first calling the Red Men to 
come to their aid (April, ’75), and pious missionaries of New Eng- 
land were the agents of the job; but in July England followed suit, 
and the employment of savages was soon common on each side.” 
Nor will the world ever know the story of the loyalists during the 
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revolution. The separatists were by no means all patriots; far from 
it. As long as independence had not been acknowledged by the 
English Government, the Tories were entitled to the protection of 
the laws. Their opponents, who had taken up arms, were rebels 
and outlaws. Yet the former were slain, or driven from their homes 
and their property confiscated. In some of the colonies this lot 
befell almost half of the population. We can imagine what the 
effect of private enmity and of avarice would be in such unsettled 
times. Those who fought for the crown were more within their 
rights than those who fought against it. The situation of the 
loyalists was most deplorable, even when they did not take up arms. 
Almost all American histories assume the contrary. Here tradition 
has so completely overslaughed facts, even where they are ascer- 
tainable, that they have long been out of sight. Posterity has read 
into the actions of their ancestors what it would like to find there. 
While the English private soldier was often taken from the dregs 
of society, there is no reason to believe that English officers were 
less honourable, less trustworthy, and less veracious than their 
American peers. On the whole the morale of the British army was 
lower than that of the American ; but this cannot be affirmed of the 
loyalists. The colonials who remained faithful to the Crown were 
in all respects on a social and moral level with those who called 
themselves patriots. Albeit, most of our histories convey a different 
impression. The circumstance that many of the foremost Canadian 
families are descended from these voluntary or compulsory exiles 
speaks well for the character of their ancestors. Their story can- 
not be adequately told on account of the dearth of materials. It is 
greatly to the discredit of the British government that it eventually 
left them in the lurch when it could have done something for them. 
At the peace of 1783, she “ accepted a vague, unguaranteed promise 
that Congress would restore their landed property to such British 
subjects as had not borne arms; this was all that was granted to 
the suffering loyalists, and not an acre was ever restored.” We can 
easily imagine what the effect upon public opinion would have been 
if Congress had attempted to carry out this provision of the treaty. 
There was double-dealing and hypocrisy on both sides, and an 
extraordinary lack of political acumen on the part of George III, or 
there would have been no separation, at least in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Another historical episode that has apparently been persis- 
tently misrepresented in the story of the Arcadians. Francis Park- 
man is justly considered to have been one of the most judicious, 
impartial, and painstaking of modern historians, notwithstanding 
a slight pro-British bias. He represents the expulsion of the 
Acadians “as a simple act of self-preservation on the part of the 
British on account of their ineradicable hostility to British rule.” 
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Albeit, the researches of Dr. Doughty and others have apparently 
proved that it was rather the work of arbitrary provincials, and 
done without the knowledge of the home government. These 
authorities flatly refused to recognize the pledge given to the Aca- 
dians that they should not be called upon to bear arms against the 
Indians or the French, or to permit them to emigrate elsewhere. It 
is probable that owing to the ignorance and bigotry of the French 
their enemies were fearful of the influence of the priests, who might 
absolve them from their pledge if a critica! occasion should arise. 
The doctrine that faith need not be kept with heretics was in this 
case the undoing of a people who were only potentially guilty of a 
crime which they would probably never have committed. It was 
Longfellow, with his exquisite poem, “ Evangeline,” who immor- 
talized a rather unimportant historic occurrence. The Basin of 
Minas and the adjacent country has long been a place of pilgrim- 
age for tourists. They can hardly persuade themselves that scenes 
and events so graphically described are for the most part pure 
imaginings. Lorna Doone, Amy Robsart, and a hundred other 
heroes and heroines of fiction, have enchained the interest of pos- 
terity as few real personages could have done. The Duke of Marl- 
borough is reported to have said that all he knew of English history 
he learned from Shakespeare’s plays. In the United States it is 
regarded as an especially heinous crime on the part of the govern- 
ment of George III. that it should employ foreign mercenaries, or 
that princes should hire out their subjects to fight wherever their 
sovereigns might send them. Tocall a man a Hessian is equivalent 
to calling himaknave. We should judge such things by the morals 
of their time, and not permit our imagination to distort our his- 
torical perspective. Nor ought there to be any question that it is 
more humane, if a government must employ mercenaries, to take 
men who are comparatively civilized rather than merciless savages 
who often cannot be controlled in the hour of victory. From time 
immemorial it has been the custom to use hired soldiers and sailors 
wherever they could be had. The ancient Athenians, whom we 
have been taught to regard as standing first among the people of 
the olden time in point of civilization, fought most of their battles 
with a large contingent of alien troops in their fleets and armies. 
For centuries Switzerland was a recruiting ground for foreign 
monarchs. The famous lion monument at Lucerne is a tribute of 
the Swiss to the fidelity of their countrymen who sacrificed their 
lives rather than desert a king whom they had pledged themselves 
to defend for pay. After the close of the eighteenth century the 
number of aliens in Napoleon’s armies almost always exceeded the 
French. Doubtless very few of these fought of their own free will, 
but they fought nevertheless. In all his battles with the Germans 
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he had enrolled men to fight against their own countrymen. While 
it is true that the French who were on the side of the colonials were 
allies and not mere hirelings, there is little doubt that many of 
them were transported over sea against their wills. Until within 
comparatively recent times subjects were regarded as the property 
of their sovereign, to be disposed of as he chose. Not only were 
they expected to fight his battles when and against whomsoever 
sent, but even to change their religion, as it suited their interests or 
their whims. Moreover, it is a question whether it is as bad from 
the viewpoint of morals to keep up an army by means of pay as by 
conscription. It is probable that, even at this day, every govern- 
ment that has over-sea possessions, depends largely upon “ hire- 
ings.” It is probable that the history of Ireland is more generally 
misapprehended than that of any other country. This is especially 
true among the Irish themselves. It is almost as natural for an 
Irishman, especially if he professes the Roman Catholic faith, to 
hate or at least to dislike an Englishman as it is for him to breathe, 
for the reason that he holds his ancestors responsible for the 
calamities of his country." No one denies that for centuries Ireland 
was terribly misgoverned. But not many people are aware that this 
misrule was largely due to a misconception of the functions of 
government which prevailed universally until comparatively recent 
times. All governments endeavoured to exploit their outlying 
provinces for their own advantage ; and England was no exception. 
In this case, however, there existed not only the antipathy of race, 
but the conflict of religions. Several times during the last five 
centuries the Irish made alliances with foreign powers. They thus 
brought upon themselves not only the charge of rebellion, but also 
of treason. Compared with the condition of the French Protestants, 
and with that of the Protestants of some German countries, that of 
the Irish was at least tolerable. In France the strife between the 
two creeds was a life and death struggle between men of the same 
nation, between citizens of the same country. Ireland had no St. 
Bartholomew and no dragonnades. The Irish rarely if ever faced 
the alternative between death and apostasy, as did the Protestants 
of Bohemia. It is generally believed that in France at one time 
one-third of the people were in revolt against the established 
church. Among this third were many of the noblest families and 
of the best citizens of the country. But so successful were the 
efforts at suppression and extermination that Protestantism even- 
tually became a negligible quantity. On the other hand, three- 
fourths of the Irish people are still adherents of the Roman 
Catholic faith. In 1700 Ireland had a population of somewhat 
over a million souls. Fifty years later it had increased to two and 
a third millions. In 1810 it was about six millions, and by 1845 
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it had risen to over eight millions. At this time the smaller island 
must have been almost as thickly populated as England. Although 
the English government was in no sense responsible for the terrible 
famine of the years 1845-6, it is justly censurable for its failure to 
grasp the magnitude of the calamity, and to rise to a realization of 
its accountability under the circumstances. That the misfortunes 
of the Emerald Isle have always been in a large measure due to the 
tenacity with which a majority of her people have clung to the 
Roman Catholic faith is a commonplace of history. Whether they 
are to be censured for their bigotry, or commended for their fidelity 
depends upon the character of the judge. But whatever we may 
think of the relative merits of Catholicism and Protestantism, no- 
body will deny that the latter, from its inception, has been more 
in harmony with the spirit of progress than the ~* Tt was a 
protest against the constant interference of a central and alien 
power in the internal affairs of the various nations of the world. It 
was the culmination of a struggle, partly political, partly ecclesias- 
tical, that had been going on for almost a millennium. It is the 
boast of the Catholic Church that it is the church of the Apostles, 
that it has never changed, and never will change. As it was founded 
by an omniscient power there is no need of change. Whether the 
morals of Protestanism are higher than those of Catholicism needs 
not to be discussed here; that it has always been more tolerant no 
well-informed person will deny. In the matter of toleration, Eng- 
land was centuries in advance of the rest of Europe. It is evident 
from such writings as the “ Journal” of George Fox, that even in 
the seventeenth century her citizens enjoyed a large measure of re- 
ligious freedom. For although Fox was frequently arrested and 
spent much of his life in prison, his incarceration was generally 
due to his disorderly conduct rather than to his non-conformity ; 
to the time and place of his preaching rather than to his doctrines. 
The magistrates did not arrest him for preaching a new creed, but 
for interfering with the services of the established church. He 
would have been dealt with far differently in almost every other 
country of Europe. 

There is one fact that we should keep in mind when we are 
considering the misfortunes of the Irish people. Almost with the 
final triumph of Protestantism on the island the press of Great 
Britain became comparatively free. Through this medium com- 
plaints were constantly coming before the public and the world. 
Those who had a grievance, or thought they had, availed themselves 
of the printed page to spread it abroad. | We have almost no 
details of the Huguenot persecution in France from the victims 
directly, because they had no medium through which they could 
make their sufferings known. Ruthless as their enemies usually were 
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they usually shrank from entering into details of the devilish cruel- 
ties perpetrated by them. On the other hand, from the close of the 
seventeenth century we could print almost anything with compara- 
tive impunity in Great Britain. 

How a story grows—“ vires acquirit eundo,” says Virgil—may 
be seen in the various accounts of the number of Persians slain at 
Marathon. Herodotus, with his 6,400, is quite moderate. By the 
time of Pausanias, the figures had grown to 300,000. The whole 
number of Persians engaged is extremely uncertain, the figures vary- 
ing from 600,000, as given by Justin, to 200,000, as reported by 
Nepos. Napoleon, with the resources of almost half a continent 
at his command, could only muster about half a million of men 
for his Russian campaign. Before he reached Vilna, the inclement 
weather had caused him enormous losses. By the beginning of 
August his army is supposed to have been reduced one-third. The 
losses from various causes continued until, at the battle of Boro- 
dino, he had not more than 150,000 men. Nor was his march 
through a wild and rugged country like that of the Persians. It is 
absolutely certain that nearly all the figures found in ancient his- 
torians purporting to give the population, the number of killed and 
wounded in battle, are far too high, sometimes absurdly high. For 
example, in the Book of Numbers, the Israelites over twenty years 
of age, “that are able to go forth to war,” are reckoned at about 
650,000, including the Levites, who were not expected to do any 
fighting. When David ordered a census, the number of fighting 
men, as reported to him by Joab, was for Israel 800,000 “ valiant 
men that drew the sword,” and for “ Judah 500,000 men.” In an- 
other passage Joab is said to have informed David that the number 
of men capable of drawing the sword was for Israel one million, 
and for Judah 470,000. But absurdly high as these numbers are, 
we shall find them outdone by Herodotus. There were few cities 
in the ancient world that could properly be called populous; and 
owing to the crude methods of agriculture the country districts must 
have been rather sparsely settled. The soil of Greece was and 
still is thin, and for the most part produces sparingly. Dwelling 
houses were hardly ever more than two stories high; the vast ma- 
jority were of one story only, many of them being mere huts. It 
was, therefore, impossible to crowd a large population within the 
walls of a city, as was often done in later medieval times, when 
dwelling houses were frequently built up several stories, specimens 
of which may still be seen here and there upon the continent. Time 
and again we are informed that one or more of the smaller town- 
ships lost thousands of their able-bodied men in a battle; but a few 
years afterwards they have sufficiently recovered to appear in the 
field with a large force. Owing to ignorance of the laws of sanita- 
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tion the population cannot have increased faster than in modern 
times, if so fast. At any rate, it is safe to say that the average 
increase during the last century, except in new countries, is a reliable 
standard to follow for most of the periods of the ancient world. 
We may be led somewhat astray, but not so far as if we accept the 
figures of ancient authors. 

In nearly all the accounts we have of battles between Greeks 
and non-Greeks, the losses of the former are almost always placed 
incredibly low, those of the latter absurdly high. At the battle of 
Plataeae, the Persian loss is reported by Herodotus to have been 
257,000, that of the Spartans and Athenians combined 143, 
Diodorus places the number of Persians slain at 100,000; Plutarch 
that of the Greeks at 1,360. Here it is probable that the casualties 
of the Greeks are given with at least a fair approach to accuracy, 
if we take the highest figure. That of the Persians can be nothing 
more than guess-work, although owing to their flimsy equipment 
their losses were always much greater than those of their opponents. 
Thucydides shows his usual perspicacity when dealing with this 
problem. He observes that the number of Lacedemonians, owing 
to their secretiveness, was not easily ascertained, and that of the 
others, owing to their tendency to boasting, was regarded with dis- 
trust. He is here speaking particularly of the battle of Mantinza, 
but the caution would have been in place anywhere and everywhere. 
In the aforesaid engagement, apparently, about ten thousand men 
were concerned on each side. It was, perhaps, the greatest that had 
ever been fought among Greeks, and fought by the most consider- 
able states. Yet the number who fell was about fourteen hundred. 
At the battle in which Brasidas was slain, the Athenians lost about 
six hundred, and their adversaries only seven. This was doubtless 
the Spartan account. In his account of the battle at Marathon 
Herodotus says the Greeks charged the barbarians on a run that 
covered the distance of about a mile, and that they were the first 
Greeks to look unflinchingly upon the Median garb, and to face 
the men clad init. The first statement is absurd, or at least in the 
highest degree improbable, and the second is contradicted by his 
own affirmation in other parts of his work. As he wrote less than 
fifty years after the affair which he describes, he must have been 
indebted for his account to men past middle life, who had been 
participants in it. In this brief space of time the popular imagina- 
tion had been at work, and legends had already gathered around 
the encounter that had such momentous results in the development 
of his country. Only a kernel of truth was discoverable. Often 
the exercise of a small amount of common sense will demonstrate 
the untrustworthiness of historical data. Let us take another 
example from the “ Father of History.” He says that Xerxes came 
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to Thermopyle with more than five millions of men, and that the 
land force consisted of about two millions, although not so many 
came from Asia. Now 1,760 standing or marching in single file 
one yard apart would extend over a mile of ground. If they 
marched ten abreast the column would be 176 yards long. A mil- 
lion being a thousand times a thousand would make a column 176 
times a thousand, or 176,000 yards, which is one hundred miles. 
Two millions of men, therefore, marching ten abreast, would extend 
over two hundred miles. On a plain or in a wide valley it would 
be possible to move forward in this order. But under most con- 
ditions, especially in narrow passes in which the country through 
which he marched abounds, the column would of necessity be much 
narrower. Even the easy credulity of Herodotus is confounded 
with his own figures, for he adds: “As for the number of women 
who ground the corn, of the concubines, and the eunuchs, no one 
can give any account, nor can the baggage horses and other sumpter 
beasts, nor the Indian hounds which followed the army be cal- 
culated by reason of their multitude. It is a marvel to me how 
the provisions did not fail, when the numbers were so great.” Hero- 
dotus says, furthermore, that it required seven days and seven nights 
for the procession to cross the Hellespont. It is easy to demon- 
strate by figures that this would be utterly impossible. Of one 
thing there is no doubt: Herodotus was past master in the art of 
making history interesting. It may be affirmed with confidence 
that all history prior to about 1600 A.D. is based on very untrust- 
worthy evidence, and should be accepted only in its general out- 
lines. 


CHARLES W. SUPER. 
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A SPECKLED BAND, 


“MOINS BLANC QUE LA BLANCHE HERMINE.” 


THE shade of the poet will forgive the reduced pretension. It isa 
matter of no little difficulty for the Bench to live up to its emblem 
of supreme purity and snowy whiteness. Nothing is more curious 
than the emergence and development of this legend in England. 
Up to a date well within the memory of men who are still with us 
it had as little ground as the mango tree of the Indian juggler. 
“Chicane in fur and casuistry in law” is the abstract and brief 
chronicle of Bench and Bar, with a few brilliant exceptions, until 
the disappearance of the old Chancery Court. Charles Dickens has 
recorded, in unforgettable words, a defence of that Court uttered 
in his hearing by a Judge of the period. If we look further back, 
we find the brilliant exceptions who are now applauded, but were, 
as a matter of fact, maligned and persecuted by their fellow Judges. 
The great majority of these, throughout the Stuart, Tudor, Plan- 
tagenet, and Norman periods, were the most devouring egotists that 
ever disgraced the seat of Justice and our common humanity. We 
read in Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chief Justices,”* that Chief 
Justice Popham had an astonishing reputation as a barrister. “He 
was said to have sallied forth at night from a hostel in Southwark 
with a band of desperate characters, and planted themselves in 
ambush on Shooter’s Hill, or taking other positions favourable to 
attack and escape they stopped travellers, and took from them not 
only their money, but any valuable commodity which they carried 
with them.” Sir John Popham left behind him the greatest estate 
ever amassed by any lawyer. He adorned the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Passing over two centuries which included the 
State trials of the Stuart period (during these travesties of justice 
the ferocious insolences of the Judges has been gibbetted for all 
time by Macaulay), we come to the comparatively recent date when 
Bentham tells us that “ Under Lord Eldon equity has become an 
instrument of fraud and extortion.”? 


1. Vol. I., p. 210. 
2. “English Utilitarians,”’ Vol. I. 
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Those who have even a nodding acquaintance with our legal 
history must appreciate the ludicrous side of the extraordinary ex- 
hibition which no inconsiderable section of the press and the public 
have just made of this mushroom legend of ideal honour and in- 
tegrity which has been recently invented for the benefit of the Bench 
by the Bar—its parent. It is a fresh instance of the singular capers 
which we cut in our periodical fits of morality. These hysterical 
attacks have an amusing side. But the amusement they afford 
should not blind us to the fact that in such false perspective great 
injustice is done. The victim of this latest outburst is the present 
Lord Chief Justice. 


The promotion of Sir Rufus Isaacs is in accordance with the 
traditions of the profession. His eminence as an advocate is in- 
disputable. His gifts are precisely of that brilliant character which 
serve to adorn his exalted position under the existing system. That 
system we hold to be inherently vicious: indefensible in theory : 
pernicious in practice. But that opinion affords not the slightest 
justification for pouring the vials of our wrath on the individual 
rather than on the system. The distinction is vital. It has been 
overlooked; and responsible organs of the press have been dis- 
figured by personal attacks which manifest an utter absence of the 
historical sense in quarters where better things might have been ex- 
pected. There is a further ground for recording a protest against 
these personal attacks. It is that they are a lamentable waste of 
energy. It is misdirected. It does more credit to the heart than 
the head. Contemporary lawyers have not made our legal system. 
They are not responsible for it. A minority are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with it. They are powerless. They are caught in a move- 
ment of machinery, to which a definite direction—a wrong direction 
—was given seven centuries ago. Only outside pressure can arrest 
this age-long movement, and give it a true direction in which it can 
serve the State. To that end we venture to suggest that three 
classes of critics should direct their energies. For it is unfortunately 
true that one group ignore the past, the second the future, while a 
third group live in a cloudland oblivious of past, present, and 
future. For the purpose of warning, rather than imitation, we give 
instances of all three. The first is from Mr. G. K. Chesterton in the 
Daily Herald of November Ist : — 


“Tt is the same with the impudent joke of the Lord Chief 
Justiceship. It has the fantastic quality of the caprice of a 
Sultan ; it is not explained on any principle of Western politics 
good or bad. No one sets up the theory that barristers should 
be promoted for doing what postal servants should be degraded 
for doing. No one sets up the theory that tips and bargains 
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between Government officers and Government contractors do 
not matter. No one sets up the theory that interviews between 
two of the arbiters and one of the suspected persons are right. 
No one sets up anything in the way of an opposition to the 
admitted principles. They simply set up the man who has vio- 
lated all the principles. They do not justify him. They do not 
even whitewash him. They let him take his seat with the radi- 
ance of a chimney sweep. They do these things because they 
can. Now acts which one does merely because one can are 
called crimes.” 


This gifted writer does well to be angry: but anger is not the 
best councillor. His eloquent objurgations would not only be more 
just but more effective, if directed against the bankrupt system 
which has never really served the public interest since the Norman 
Conquest. The corner stone of this system is a Bar-recruited Bench. 
If the Lord Chief Justice is a chief agent of this system, he is none 
the less one of its victims, inasmuch as he has become entitled to a 
position in which the most potent inducements that can make appeal 
to humanity are mobilized on the side of professionalism. The 
interest of his colleagues at the Bar, the great majority of whom 
desire to keep things legal as they are, a common training, common 
sentiments, and common sympathy inexorably doom ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred to inertia, and the old ways which hold us 
hopelessly behind our neighbours. When we consider how potent 
are the influences of such an environment, we shall hesitate to hold 
up its protagonists to censure. They are to a large extent irrespon- 
sible portions or a paraphernalia whose record is worthy of its 
origin. We will not presume to read Mr. Chesterton a lecture on 
our medizval history; but he will hardly take it amiss if we call 
his attention to the following extract from the late Professor 
Maitland® : — 


“ The conquered Englishmen have a considerable mass of 
written laws ending with the code of Cnut. The official theory 
tells of unbroken continuity. . . . And yet, despite the official 
theory, the whole law is being rapidly changed. The honest 
books of this confused and confusing period try their best— 
and a very bad best it often is—to reconcile theory and fact; 
and then people who are not scrupulously honest begin to tinker 
and to tamper, to forge and to fudge in the interest of classes 
and professions and programmes. A wild hinterland, it is full 
of gins and snares.” 


And such it remains to this day. Some of the most glaring 
scandals have been abated ; but the essential characteristic remains. 


3. ‘* Collected Papers,” Vol. III., p. 467. 
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The tinkering and tampering, the forging and fudging in more or 
less unobtrusive forms still continue. The system was never in- 
tended to serve the nation. It ministered to a conquering class at 
first. Then it achieved the ascendency of a dominant caste. We 
may remark, in passing, that the authority cited gives short shrift 
to the glamour sometimes cast upon our legal system by placing 
its origin in the wisdom of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors rather than 
in the rapacity of our Norman invaders. Mr. Chesterton will not 
fail to perceive that the promotion of Sir Rufus Isaacs is an in- 
finitely small section of the indictment that may be drawn up 
against our long firm, our age-long firm. Here, be it observed, we 
are dealing with relative, not absolute, colour schemes. And in 
comparison with some of his dusky predecessors, Sir Rufus is only 
a little less white than the white ermine of the poet. We may rest 
assured that he never sallied forth to rob travellers at Shooter’s 
Hill. And that he will not be a party to issuing sham writs of 
error in order to bring in a profit of £1,400, as was done by a Chief 
Justice so recently as Bentham’s time.* Further, in Mr. Chesterton’s 
colour scheme, what pigment shall be taken to represent Chief Jus- 
tice Popham, Chief Justice’ Wright, “the detected swindler who, 
knighted and clothed in ermine, took his place among the twelve 
Judges of England,”® Chief Justice Scroggs, or finally Chief Justice 
Jeffreys ? 

The second group of critics of the recent appointment to the 
Lord Chief Justiceship hold, with a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
that those who had strongly combatted the selection should cease 
further criticism on the ground that: “It would tend to destroy 
the foundations of confidence in our legal system in the minds of 
the people.” This is the policy of the hunted ostrich. What of 
India, where our legal system as exemplified in the High Court of 
Calcutta, has long been “a secret ulcer in the administration of 
Justice,” in the words of the leading journal little over a year ago? 
There is a consensus of opinion that the power of the Bench is 
waning, and that of the Bar waxing. Nothing is more natural than 
that result. Precisely the same phenomenon is observed in the 
United States, and from an identical cause. A Bar-recruited Bench 
tends to fall more and more under the influence of its parent. Our 
continental neighbours foresaw this objection when they decided to 
draw a hard and fast line of demarcation between Bar and Bench. 
Their foresight has been richly rewarded. They have admirable 
systems of codification which enormously reduce the expense, and 
—to a very large extent—remove the uncertainty of our chaotic 
system. 


4- ‘“‘English Utilitarians,”’ Vol. I. 
5. Campbell’s ‘* Lives of the Chief Justices,’’ Vol. II., p. 99. 
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We imagine that few of our readers will be prepared for this 
frank and unblushing appeal to medizvalism in such a quarter. 
Authority and privileges are to be accepted unquestioningly with 
closed eyes and open mouths. Our readers will not fail to observe 
that this argument is now rarely urged outside the citadels of cleri- 
calism in regard to the foundations of belief in religion, but here 
we find it advanced in order to deter enquiry with regard to the 
foundations of belief in Law! And a journal which claims to be 
representative of the fine flower of Modernism is content to make 
itself the mouthpiece of the citadels of Legalism, and take its in- 
spiration from the Inns of Court! Could there be more startling 
evidence of the fact that Law has ceased to be a subject of rational 
enquiry among us, and has degenerated into a fetish? An appro- 
priate intellectual condition and a logical concomitant of our 
descent from a law-abiding to a lawyer-ridden people. 

The third group of critics are fitly represented by a “ leader ” 
in the same journal. The following extract reaches the high-water 
mark of self-complacent insularity. It has the full flavour of 
national conceit on the possession of a product of unapproachable 
excellence. It is calculated to fill the minds of our people with a 
species of unctuous satisfaction. If it should unhappily fail of its 
purpose in that direction, we may rest assured that it has achieved 
an unexpected success in another; it adds to the gaiety of other 
nations. Quoth this bepraiser of past and present® : — 


“ The moral power of the Bench in England is an edifice 
built of the lives of a long line of high-minded men. All those 
qualities that we idealize as cardinal to the State and its busi- 
ness have found their most perfect expression in the popular 
conception of an English Judge. We think of the type as 
embodying all that we mean by the word “character.” The 
portrait that rises to the mind’s eye is one that shows integrity 
to be a passion and spotlessness of reputation beyond price. 
The ethical view of a Judge’s office is marked by an absolute 
sharpness of definition ; there is no allowance for fine shades 
of casuistry.” 


We ask our readers to avoid the mistake of dismissing this 
deliverance with a smile as a laboured farewell to Lord Alverstone. 
It is much more. The writer builds an elaborate eulogy better 
than he knows. The structure is reminiscent of the worst features 
of our legal history. But not at the first glance; that would suggest 
that the subject was not the retirement of a Judge, but the apotheosis 
of a vestal. Spotlessness and integrity as passions, forsooth! Has 
it come to this! Are these qualities so rare among us that their 


_ 6. October 17th, 1913. 
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emergence even in a Judge is an occasion for sounding the loud 
timbrel? Spotlessness and integrity indeed! “Do wesleep? Do 
we dream? Are visions about” of a just Judge high-pinnacled 
above a seething mass of corruption, a pathetic figure in a decadent 
Sanjak? Spotlessness and integrity, hoity-toity! These are not 
passions with the great majority of upright and honourable men 
who may be found in all respectable varieties of human activity ; 
they are traditions ; they are conditions precedent to specialized ap- 
titudes characteristic of each profession or industry. We may re- 
quire nothing more than virtue in a vestal ; but we do require some- 
thing more than courage in a soldier. We require certain gifts 
that are acquired by training on a groundwork of courage. So in 
the Judge, we expect certain gifts, natural or acquired, on a ground- 
work of uprightness and honour. How comes it, then, we ask, that 
the Judge is placed in a category by himself? How comes it that 
uprightness and honour in him are declared to be qualities cardinal 
to the State, when analogy with other professions clearly indicates 
that the characteristic quality of the Judge is possession of the 
judicial faculty ? : 

The answer is that our ideal of the Bench is low. That is 
the significant fact which emerges in this encomium. European 
records may be safely challenged to produce anything equalling 
the infamy of our Bench’s past history. In the year 1685, the lives 
of 841 prisoners were spared at the “ Bloody Assizes."". Why? 
They were spared “to be transported as slaves to the Colonies. 
Many were sold on Chief Justice Jeffreys’ own account, and long 
as was the voyage, and sickly, he calculated that from the state of 
the slave market, after all charges were paid, the price would aver- 
age £15 a head.” It is by comparison with such monsters that a 
species of relative whiteness belongs to the record of Judges who 
connived at the “ milking ” of estates in the old Court of Chancery. 
And it is by comparison with the latter that our present upright and 
honourable Bench is trumpeted as the acme of all the virtues ; as who 
should say: “ Behold what progress we have made: we have re- 
spectable men on the Bench. They do not rob us on Shooter’s Hill. 
They do not sell us into slavery. They no longer ‘ milk’ our estates. 
Bow, ye laymen of all classes. Blow the trumpets; bang the 
brasses.” 

The simple truth is that the long line of high-minded men is 
extremely thin. Such men there were; just as there are such men 
now among the Judges in China. But the gross deception that has 
always been practised upon this nation consists in palming off a 
handful of exceptional men as the average product of a vicious 
system of selection. The average and natural product was the self- 


7. Campbell’s “‘ Lives of the Chief Justices,”’ Vol. II., p. 77. 
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seeker and the egotist. Not only our annals, but the present con- 
dition of our law, are conclusive evidence on that point. The senior 
Bar are too well satisfied with existing conditions to desire to 
change them. And the senior Bar of to-day are the Judges of to- 
morrow. Such are the conditions which make all worthy progress 
impossible. And yet such a system is held so sacred that nothing 
is to be done to shake public confidence in it! We ask in amaze- 
ment what counterbalance of advantage this system offers as a set- 
off against the profound demoralization for which it is accountable ? 
We find no answer that is not tainted with the suspicion of vested 
interest. 

It is a fact of no little significance in this connection that al- 
though The Times did not soar to such giddy heights of adulation 
as the Pall Mall Gazette in its reference to Lord Alverstone, yet 
there was one feature which should not escape notice. It is the 
fact to which special attention was directed that the retiring Chief 
Justice had made as much as £30,000 a year at the Bar ; so eminent 
were his forensic gifts. We invite our readers to ponder over this 
pronouncement. It is worthy of careful study. There can be no 
better example of an attitude to the administration of Justice which 
is peculiar to this country, or rather to that group of countries upon 
which our legal system has been inflicted. Now what is the point 
of view of vested interest as represented by The Times, which is the 
official organ of the legal profession, inasmuch as the official reports 
are entrusted to it? 

The point of view is that the man who makes such a large 
income at the Bar is a great advocate. Of this there cannot be 
the slightest doubt. But our readers will observe that the leading 
journal is treating of the retirement of a Judge, not of an advocate. 
Here we are confronted with the cool assumption that a great 
advocate is necessarily a good Judge. That assumption, presump- 
tuous and unwarrantable to the last degree, is the corner stone of 
our legal system. It so happens that in the case before us there 
is no occasion to weary the reader with opinions of ancient and 
modern sages on the vexed question of the morality of advocacy. 
Lord Alverstone himself has informed us of the liberal interpreta- 
tion which he gave to the function of the advocate. His lordship’s 
words are on record:* “ At that time I was representing or mis- 
representing the law according to the side I was on.” That such 
refreshing freedom from prejudice in favour of either side is an 
indispensable condition for earning a large income at the Bar we 
can well believe. That long habit rendered the speaker uncon- 
scious of its cynical egotism we can understand. That a huge 
income earned by such methods should be held the best—or at all 
events a praiseworthy—preparation for the duties of a Judge by 

8. Daily Mail, Nov. and, 1909. 
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the organ of a profession which has long mistaken its interests for 
those of the State is an intelligible form of that morbid phenome- 
non known as megalomania. But it passes comprehension that our 
public should continue not only to be contented victims of such a 
system—for it goes without saying that when great forensic gifts 
are directed to misrepresenting the law to impressionable juries 
there must be victims even with just causes—but should carry the 
power of self-sacrifice to the extent of applauding those great 
forensic performers on their retirement from the scene ! 

As a matter of fact the public does nothing of the kind. - The 
organs of vested interest contrive to give an absolutely false ap- 
pearance to the spectacle. The public mistrust for the whole 
paraphernalia of law is deepening beyond a doubt. But again we 
urge the need of caution to avoid the futile course of blaming 
individuals instead of the system which they have not produced 
but which has produced them. What, we may well ask, is to be 
expected from a system which has been occupied in tinkering and 
tampering in forging and fudging for several centuries in the 
interest of a profession and a programme in masked hostility to 
the interest of the public? The plaudits are purchased. The 
incense is paid for in meal or in malt. Nor is it less than a national 
misfortune that considerations of circulation—and no dividend- 
paying journal can be superior to them—should exercise the 
smallest constraint upon 7he Times where such a vital question as 
the administration of Justice is concerned. We are well aware 
that at sundry times and in divers manners the leading journal has 
been unsparing in criticism of legal details. | But the efforts— 
creditable as they are in appearance—belong in reality to the pro- 
cess of tinkering. They are soothing syrup to temporary irritation. 
What scrupulous honesty demands is an entire change of direction 
in order that the first consideration shall be the service of the public, 
not the potentiality for professionalism of earning immense in- 
comes by the practice of advocacy, followed by promotion to the 
Bench, when the infirmities of age begin to make themselves felt. 
Due regard for the interest of the community demands that the 
occupants of the seat of Justice shall have given the best years of 
their adult lives to the administration of the law, not to its pic- 
turesque and rhetorical misrepresentation for the sake of gain. 
Does the leading journal’ pretend to be ignorant of the fact that 

g- The proprietorship and pang of The Times is a matter of national con- 
cern. We observe that in the Daily Mail report of a speech delivered by Mr. 
. L. Garvin before the Advertisers’ Association, and reported in the issue of 
ov. 7th, he stated that Lord Northcliffe is proprietor of The Times. Lord 
Northcliffe was present and did not deny the soft impeachment. But in the 
report of the same speech in 7he Times there is no mention of Lord North- 
cliffe’s proprietorship. What are we to believe? Is The Zimes the threepenny 
edition of the Daily Mail? There is undoubtedly a certain appropriateness in 
the great Newspaper Trust bolstering up the Great Legal Trust. 
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litigation in India is increasing by leaps and bounds? And that 
in direct ratio to the chaotic condition of the law (the delay, the 
uncertainty, the appeals) are the spoils of advocacy? The lead- 
ing journal is well aware of the exigencies of the Bar, which require 
that a Chinese wall shall be maintained round our legal system to 
the exclusion of those beneficent innovations such as codification in 
comprehensive form—not a patchwork and fragmentary mosaic like 
our half-hearted efforts—abolition of the jury system in civil causes, 
the fusion of the functions of solicitor and barrister, all of which 
have tended powerfully to facilitate and cheapen legal processes, 
as our neighbours have abundantly proved. If leeway is ever to 
be made up, the Bench must be recaptured from the Bar. That 
department of the Home Office which corresponds to the Ministry of 
Justice must cease to be controlled by the Bar. Does any reader 
believe that the leading journal can assume an independent attitude 
on those vital questions, just as it could if.its circulation did not 
depend largely on being th: official legal paper ? 

The attitude of the leading journal in respect of the position 
assumed by Reuter’s Company in endeavouring to combine two in- 
compatible functions was altogether admirable. But its own posi- 
tion is not free from an analogous inconsistency when legal reform 
becomes an urgent question ; and the leaven is even now leavening 
the whole lump. It is true that in the legal world such inconsistent 
duplication of functions is not at all uncommon. It has become a 
grievous scandal in certain Scottish towns that the Procurator- 
Fiscal, the public prosecutor, is permitted by usage to carry on the 
business of a solicitor, with the result that his double duties clash 
atrociously, and it is often found that nothing will move him to 
prosecute his own clients. People who are in peril of prosecution 
hasten to take him business, and so it comes about that instead of 
his being a terror to evil-doers, he is commonly called “ the sinners’ 
friend.” 

Who can doubt that, but for a similarly divided duty and its 
unfortunate constraint, the leading journal would have added an- 
other to its long list of signal services to the country? Who can 
doubt that a worthy and dignified farewell to Lord Alverstone 
would have been found perfectly consistent with an expression of 
regret that the circumstances of his training had made him a re- 
actionary, an opponent of the extended jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, a champion of the circuit system, which has been denounced 
by some of our greatest Judges as a disgrace to our civilization? 
Who can doubt that an appropriate exhortation would have been 
addressed from the same quarter to the Lord Chief Justice Elect ? 
He would have been warned to keep a watchful eye on his reac- 
tionary tendencies, as manifested in his opposition to fixing a limit 
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of age for the retirement of Judges. He would have been reminded 
of his unparalleied opportunity of rendering a supreme service to 
the State by putting himself at the head of a movement for giving 
our legal system an absolutely new orientation, in order to bring it 
into line with the achievements of our neighbours. He would have 
been told that the enormous gains of advocacy are only possible in 
such countries as England, India, and the United States, where our 
system, or its close kindred, prevails. He would have been warned 
that such enormous earnings—and American figures are largely in 
excess of ours—are in reality the most insidious tribute that can 
possibly be levied on any community, being a tax in restraint of 
Justice. 

Deliberate concealment of truths, so evident that he who runs 
may read them, suggests certain grave reflections which were prob- 
ably present to the mind of the writer of the following extract. In 
the “Correspondence of the late Professor Goldwin Smith,” we 
read : 

“ I think I never felt so much as in this matter the enormous 
influence which ‘The Times’ has... from its exclusive com- 
mand of publicity and its exclusive access to a vast number of 
minds. Theignorance in which it has been able to keepa great 
part of the public is astounding.” 


The italics are ours. 


A noteworthy incident occurred at the installation of Lord Al- 
verstone’s successor. The Lord Chancellor had descended upon the 
Law Courts in order to welcome the coming and speed the parting 
Chief Justice. During the former part of that agreeable duty, Lord 
Haldane declared that he voiced the sentiments of all present in a 
high-falutin’ encomium in his best Montreal manner, whereupon a 
barrister of unusual courage interrupted with the remark, “ Speak 
for yourself, Lord Haldane”! 

Where the leading journal failed us, a member of the junior Bar 
gave a striking manifestation of devotion to the interest of the 
public, notwithstanding the potent inducements which caution pre- 
sented in favour of silence. From this reforming minority the 
greatest things are to be expected when the thraldom of the Inns of 
Court is removed. At present the innovating spirit is sternly sup- 
pressed, except in men of remarkable strength of mind, by the fact 
that continued membership of an Inn is an indispensable condition 
of the exercise of the profession of advocacy. The potentialities of 
discipline that are implicit in this requirement need not be further 
insisted upon. It has no parallel among any community outside of 
Anglo-Saxondom. The depressing shadow of medizvalism is still 
upon us in a province which is intimately concerned with the vital 
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energies of the nation. We tolerate a Trust of the most insidious 
description. Warned by two raids, it carefully avoids the obtru- 
sion of its omnipotence. It has captured the Bench, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the machinery of Government. Professions of 
zeal for the public weal have become the legal tender of the Trust. 

From this veiled intermediary between the State and the people 
we have accepted our Judges during seven centuries. To call them 
in the aggregate a speckled band is assuredly doing them less than 
justice. A streak of spotlessness and integrity, not always in an 
unbroken line, is barely perceptible in an immense stretch of sombre 
hues merging into ebony, and reaching from the Norman Conquest 
down to three-quarters of a century ago. Now that the colour 
scheme is of fairly satisfactory whiteness—Mr. Chesterton’s pro- 
nouncement partakes of a Pickwickian character—the next step is to 
compe! all the judicial figures to look to national service, and to 
put personal advancement in the second place. It is monstrous 
that the countrymen of Newton and Darwin should remain under 
the reproach of being incapable of rising to great generalizations in 
law. Let us establish an Imperial School of Law; let us give our 
candidates for the Bench a course of instruction ad hoc, in which 
the rich stores garnered by our neighbours shall no longer be ig- 
nored: let the generous impulses of youth to innovation be no 
longer smothered by obscurantism, but encouraged as they are in 
other professions ; codification would follow, and our lawyers would 
probably not earn £30,000 a year, but they would undoubtedly earn 
a larger measure of respect than they deserve to-day. 

The highest testimonial to the excellence of our raw material is 
seen in the fact that our race has produced some of the greatest 
Judges that have ever worn the ermine. Such has been the admir- 
able quality, such the enduring temper of their minds, that they 
have resisted conditions of the most unfavourable character, con- 
ditions hostile, as if contrived by an enemy, to the development of 
the judicial faculty. But for those conditions which exist to-day in 
full vigour, it is inconceivable that a race in which fairplay is an 
intuition should not yet have expressed itself in a legal system 
which puts Law and Justice on speaking terms. In all that apper- 
tains to civil Justice our continental neighbours put us to shame. 

The Lord Chief Justice’s speech, when presiding at the dinner 
of the Savage Club on December 6th, deserves more attention than 
it has received. The Times omitted it altogether from a brief report 
which was restricted to a few remarks from the American Ambas- 
sador. This is somewhat cavalier treatment of a profession of 
which the Times is the official journal. No doubt extra-judicial 
utterances on festive occasions are sharply divided from pro- 
nouncements on the seat of judgment. But the interest to the 
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public on this occasion centres in the fact that while the address 
was begun in lighter vein it concluded on a serious note. Our 
acknowledgments are due to the Daily Telegraph for a full re- 
port. After many passages which were punctuated with “ laugh- 
ter”—Sir Rufus is an admirable after-dinner speaker—the perora- 
tion assumed a character of gravity for which his audience can 
hardly have been prepared. They listened to a species of apologia 
pro vita sua as advocate which had just closed. Few retrospects 
are more arresting than that of a great advocate. And nowhere 
is his psychology in sharper contrast with that of the layman: The 
latter conjures up a personality whose triumphs are mellowed by 
a measure of regret for those cases in which great gifts, stimulated 
by heavy refreshers, thwarted the course of justice. This pathetic 
halo is the layman’s greatest invention. He experiences a poignant 
disillusionment in reading the reminiscences of judges when hark- 
ing back to their barrister days. “My greatest delight, perhaps,” 
says Lord Brampton, “ was the obtaining an acquittal of one whose 
guilt nobody could doubt.” So easily does the professional con- 
science reconcile itself to the reflection that an undesirable is let 
loose to continue his depredations. Nor does the acquittal of an 
assassin suggest an appropriate shade of regret. “In the end my 
client was acquitted,” says another great advocate in his reminis- 
cences, “ and that same night, after drinking heavily, he passed 
down the High Street of the town, and, holding out his hand, he ex- 
claimed, ‘my counsel got me off, but this was the hand that did 
the deed.’” There is balm for the professional conscience in the 
convention that the responsibility rests upon the Judge, and, in 
criminal causes more especially, upon the jury. Confronted with 
such documentary evidence, our readers will not fail to admire the 
courage of the Attorney-General in his re-statement of the whole 
duty of the advocate. “It is to assist the Judge in ascertaining 
the truth.” 

But if the laymen among Sir Rufus’s audience enjoyed the 
luxury of thrills unknown to the legal breast, his attitude with 
regard to his new function, the highest civil duty, superior in some 
respects to that of the legislator, could not fail to make a strong 
appeal to both sections. The piquancy of the situation is not 
appreciated unless we recollect that only in Anglo-Saxondom does 
it occur. Nowhere else is the advocate of yesterday the Judge of 
to-day. Nowhere else is the practice of advocacy deemed the one 
indispensable training for the exercise of judicial functions. 
Among other communities the judicial career is continuous from 
junior to senior positions; consequently promotion is a common- 
place matter. But elevation from the Bar to the Bench—and the 
highest position on that Bench—is catastrophic, if the “bull” is 
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permitted. How is it envisaged by Sir Rufus? With the utmost 
gravity. “I say to you in all earnestness I never hear myself 
addressed or referred to as Lord Chief Justice of England without 
most serious trepidation. I think of the long line of distinguished 
and illustrious figures who have preceded me in that office, which 
was founded by William the Conqueror. I think of the great names 
who have left their mark in history and upon our laws.” 


The foregoing pages will have left no doubt in the mind of 
the reader as to the nature of the mark which the Conqueror’s Judges 
and their successors for many centuries left upon our history and 
our laws. The ermine of the Judge covers a multitude of sins, no 
doubt. But to invoke its efficacy in such a comprehensive scheme 
of redemption is assuredly one of the giddiest flights of special 
pleading. This is another proof that the Bar-habit is not put off 
like a garment. Sir Rufus continued: “And I feel daily when 
I take my place in that chair, that never was a truer word spoken 
than when Chief Justice Cockburn said he trembled when he sat in 
that chair and had to administer Justice because of the thought of 
the long line of men who preceded him.” 


Although the modesty which fears to be an unworthy suc- 
cessor to nine out of ten of the Chief Justices since William the 
Conqueror is exquisitely ludicrous, we would not dismiss it as a 
piece of histrionic display. We think it probable that even the 
Bar-habit is susceptible of the consciousness that it is a singular 
training for the Bench. Most significant is the fact that the late 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, a great advocate, testified to a feel- 
ing of anxiety amounting to trembling. Was its real cause a sub- 
conscious impression that he was devoid of the judicial faculty? 
This is Serjeant Ballantine’s opinion: “J cannot assign to Sir 
Alexander Cockburn the almost unqualified praise I have given him 
as an advocate. He carried naturally the qualities that has dis- 
tinguished him in that capacity and exercised them without suffi- 
cient discretion.” —“ Reminiscences,” p. 283. 


The italics are ours. 


The eccentricity of our method of recruiting the Bench con- 
sists in the fact—which is implicit in this extract—that success at 
the Bar is no proof whatsoever of the possession of the judicial 
faculty. Rather is it evidence of the absence or continued repres- 
sion of that faculty. Some such notion Sir Rufus seems to have 
anticipated in the minds of his audience. He proceeded: “I 
have heard the criticism of those who have won their position as 
advocates being made Judges that it is an extraordinary thing to 
do. We in this country have done it now for many centuries, and 
I believe, at least if I may judge from the esteem and respect in 
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which the people of the country hold the Judges, that the people 
will not lightly change.” 

So the Brahmanism of the West is reduced to the identical 
defence which might be offered in India for the time-honoured 
practice of saéz; or in China for foot-binding. 

But Sir Rufus feels the weakness of this defence, and so he 
proceeds to postulate the possession of the judicial faculty in the 
successful advocate. “ No man,” he says, “ ever achieved eminence 
in the art of advocacy who had not at the same time the possession 
of considerable judicial faculty. In the court he is an advocate: 
but at the same time he must never forget his judgment. In his 
chambers he must act as a Judge. He can never present the case 
he has to advocate to full advantage if he is not capable, at the 
same time that he is measuring the strength of the case in which 
he is “ briefed,” of putting himself in the position of his adversary 
and trying to picture to himself the way in which his adversary’s 
case would proceed.” 

This is a most important contribution to the controversy on 
the morality of advocacy which has raged periodically ever since 
the time of Plato. The Gorgias is concerned chiefly with this sub- 
ject in its various aspects. Socrates maintains “that the wrong- 
doer and the wicked man is in every case miserable ; more miserable 
however if he escape justice and evade punishment for his iniquity, 
but less miserable, if he pay the penalty of his crimes, and be duly 
punished by Gods and men.” If this be really true, what are we 
to think of the sophists who use all the arts of persuasion—and 
boast gleefully of their success—in securing the acquittal of 
prisoners of whose guilt they are convinced ? 

It must be borne in mind that the most plausible champions 
of advocacy have insisted on the fact that the advocate is not a 
Judge; that he knows only one side of the case; “ that he does not 
prove that a thing is white, knowing it to be black, in the interest 
of anyone who employs him,” because he accepts the statements in 
his “brief.” Sir Rufus whistles this feeble defence down the 
wind. Experiencing the pressure of the modern spirit to show 
that there should be some rational connection between a great posi- 
tion and the training which custom has prescribed for candidates, 
he declares that the successful advocate must be a Judge in his 
chambers in deciding upon his method of conducting a case. Ob- 
serve that in this plan of campaign, just as in the tented field, it is 
a question of strategy and tactics, of foiling the adversary, of 
masking your own weak points and delivering an attack upon his. 
Sir Rufus’s frankness is admirable, and his position is unassailable 
if all advocates were on the Socratic level of Abraham Lincoln 
and the late Sir Frank Lockwood. There is good ground for the 
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assertion that both acted in chambers precisely as Sir Rufus says 
the successful advocate should act. They brought their judicial 
acumen to bear on the case presented to them; and, unless they 
were convinced of its substantial Justice, they suggested a settle- 
ment. They absolutely refused to fight as hired gladiators in a 
cause which they believed to be unjust. It is on record that 
Abraham Lincoln said, “he loved the profession of Law for the 
opportunities which it offered for settling disputes.” 

There is no suggestion in Sir Rufus’s address that the advocate 
should use the judicial faculty—which is his by hypothesis—for 
any purpose except as a governing factor in getting verdicts. The 
least shadow of doubt on this point will be removed by a reference 
to Sir Rufus’s speech before the Birmingham Law Students’ 
Society. There is the same insistence on the importance of the 
judicial faculty. “No man could be a great advocate,” he says, 
“or really successful as an advocate, unless he was possessed of 
the power of judicial discrimination when he was considering his 
case before he came into court.” 

This is a question of generalship, not of Justice. The advocate 
is out to win. No one has ever doubted it. But this candid 
statement is nevertheless distinctly precious: “ When they were 
examining a witness it was well to beware that they did not put 
the question too often or too far. They were attempting to arrive 
at a certain point.” Once more our acknowledgments are due to 
the Daily Telegraph. The two passages cited are omitted from 
the report of the leading journal. The omission is prudent. Never 
was a case more completely given away by that unconscious 
cynicism which in the course of centuries has become the native 
air of the Bar. Its fdus Achates perceives that if the cross- 
examiner’s object is to help the Judge in ascertaining the truth, a 
superfluous or indiscreet question may waste a few moments, but 
can by no possibility prejudice the result. But if, on the other 
hand, the advocate’s aim is to secure a verdict, even when the still 
small voice of judicial discrimination whispers, “my client is a 
gambler in damages who backs me as another kind of gambler 
backs a favourite jockey,” then an imprudent question might elicit 
the truth and lose the case. That would be bad generalship; and 
consequently Sir Rufus’s advice as a great advocate is perfectly in 
keeping with what is common knowledge—that the gladiators in 
the legal arena endeavour to secure verdicts either in vindication 
of Justice, or in defiance of it. A noteworthy difference being—as 
two distinguished witnesses have proved—that there is more 
ground for boasting in the latter case than in the former. These 
are conditions to which we have become accustomed. The novel 
feature, we repeat, in the recommendation for success in advocacy 
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is insistence upon pressing the judicial faculty into the service of 
either side with that refreshing freedom from scruple which stamps 
the condottieri of Legalism. In his eagerness to avoid the Scylla 
of the absence, or atrophy, of the legal faculty under the Bar-habit, 
Sir Rufus has fallen into the Charybdis of the prostitution of the 
judicial faculty to the first comer with adequate fees. Moreover, 
Sir Rufus’s choice of this horn of the dilemma is deliberate, not a 
slip of the tongue. It was expounded at Birmingham, and reite- 
rated at the Savage Club dinner. To this extremity has a great 
advocate come when he is his own client, and his brief is for the 
defence of our method of recruiting the Bench! 

This is not a purely academic question: neither is it one which 
concerns only Bar and Bench. It is a matter which affects the 
public most vitally. If our incorrigible apathy to legal subjects 
could be dispelled, it is highly probable that the judicial tremors 
of which we have just heard might communicate themselves to liti 
gants, and with more reason than that cited in order to enlist our 
sympathy with a trembling judiciary. If Serjeant Ballantine’s 
opinion of a great ex-advocate is considered as the outcome of 
prejudice or dislike, that objection cannot be urged against this 
extract from a weighty leading raticle in the Times of Feb. oth, 
1911: “Wecould name Judges who, it was freely said, shone as 
advocates on the Bench more than at the Bar ; who could not always 
forget that they had been party men; and who to the last showed, 
when they got a chance, that they had been faithful to their first 
love, politics.” 

The Lord Chief Justice may be right in his surmise that the 
English people will not change their method of recruiting the 
Bench. We submit with great respect that they have never been 
consulted on the subject; their interests have been sacrificed to 
those of the legal profession. That is far from a rhetorical state- 
ment when we compare the expense, the uncertainty, the delay 
under our system whose corner stone is a Bar-recruited Bench with 
the cheapness, the expedition, and the certainty attained among our 
neighbours under a system with a specially trained judiciary. The 
most convincing evidence of awakening interest on the part of the 
public is the defence now offered of a feature of our legal system 
which has been hitherto accepted as unquestioning as if it were a 
part of the order of nature. 


W. DURRAN. 
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A SWEATED CLERGY. 


Dogs the Church of England exist primarily for the purpose of 
making men belong to the Church of England? Is the ameliora- 
tion of the spiritual condition of England merely a parergon, only 
to be pursued as far as may be compatible with her own continuance 
in splendour and authority? There is a good deal to be said for 
this view. The Church condescends to the common people who 
form some nineteen-twentieths of the population of England. But 
she is not of them. It is by virtue of the support she receives from 
the other twentieth that she retains her present eminent position. 
Whatever change of doctrine she may undergo, her very existence 
demands that she shall remain constant to one article of faith— 
that her interest is identical with that of the upper class which for 
convenience may be called society. To ensure this, it is necessary 
that everyone admitted into the privileged corporation of the 
Church shall ifso facto become free of society, in order that he 
may look upon himself as solidaire with it, and occupy with regard 
to the masses a position analogous to that of an English official in 
India, useful and benevolent to the native population around him, 
but owing allegiance to the foreign power to which he belongs or 
from which he holds his commission. A well-marked line divides 
the people of England into two classes, the upper and the lower. 
That this division should be maintained is essential to the 
supremacy of the present upper class. It is in consideration of the 
assistance she gives in perpetuating this division that the Church 
receives the support of the upper class, without which she would 
sink socially to a level with the other principal sects which share 
among them the adherence of religious England. 

An address delivered in May by the Bishop of Salisbury to an 
influentially attended meeting at Marlborough may serve as an 
illustration of what I mean. Its object was to enforce the necessity 
of giving more liberal support to the Diocesan Fund, which exists 
for the purpose of bestowing help, as needed, upon the churches or 
schools throughout the Diocese, and also of relieving the necessities 
of the village clergy. 

Not a word can be said against any of these objects, but the 
emphatic manner in which the necessitous condition of the village 
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clergy was dwelt upon evinced so clearly the determination of the 
Church to maintain them at all costs in a position of social 
superiority, that it may almost be taken as a manifesto. The 
clergy of the Church of England are to remain “ genteel.” 

His Lordship described the clergy as “ sweated in their labour ” 
in a way that would disgrace any commercial firm. Of 490 bene- 
fices in the diocese of Salisbury, half were worth less than £200 a 
year. “ Disgraceful,” too, was the “callous indifference” with 
which we regard the spectacle of a man who has received an ex- 
pensive education, and who is expected to “ look and dress like a 
gentleman, and bring up his children like the children of a gentle- 
man,” living among us on less pay than one of the upper servants 
at the Hall. He referred in moving terms to these “ poor, miser- 
able, starving benefices,” which he was “ almost ashamed to offer” 
to possible incumbents. “ The first call on the alms” (of Church- 
men) “ was to supply a living wage for the ministry which served 
them and the Church in their district.” Another speaker dwelt on 
the pitiable poverty of the clergy, one of whom, in his own acquaint- 
ance, “ had to hold a little committee meeting with himself before 
he bought a new pair of boots or a suit of clothes.” “It was the 
duty of Church people to relieve such men of this anxiety.” A 
deplorable case was made out. The country clergy are living on 
what the bishop asserts to be “ a starving wage.” 

Let us take the first grievance. Here is a clergyman who has 
received an expensive education living upon the wages of a butler. 
I am quite ready to admit that if a large sum of money had been 
spent with the deliberate purpose of qualifying him for employ- 
ment in the Church, and if his parents or guardians had so spent it 
under a false impression as to the scale of remuneration the Church 
offers to her ministers, he would have very fair ground of com- 
plaint. But this is not the case in either instance. Few boys are 
educated for the Church. Public schools and universities form the 
usual avenue of approach to most of the professions. A lad of the 
well-to-do class receives the education of a gentleman, passes the 
professions in review, and makes his election among them. If he 
has ordinary common sense, he informs himself of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. The Church offers prizes such as per- 
haps no other can rival. But they are not numerous. On the other 
hand, the majority of livings give hardly more than bread and but- 
ter. The young man weighs his chances, estimates his own abilities 
—and plunges. Sometimes success justifies his risk. Sometimes, 
most frequently, he drops into a “ bunker,” and is hopelessly out 
of the game. I am sorry for him, and have half-a-crown very much 
at his service. But I cannot admit that he has cause of complaint. 
He knew of the existence of “ bunkers” when he paid the entrance 
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fee that admitted him as a competitor for the big prizes of the 
tournament. 


I have taken a case more common sixty or seventy years ago 
than it is to-day. In those days, the Church drew the recruits of 
her ministry mainly from the universities. Lower strata have now 
to be tapped in order to keep her duly supplied with actual curates 
and possible bishops. Take an average clergyman of this class, 
the product of training college or theological college. At 40, say, 
he is vicar of Muswell Muris, £150 a year, large parsonage, wife 
and four children. Compare his position with that of the average 
of his compeers and co-zvals, men who started from about the same 
social level as himself, but chose a different career among those 
open to their ambition : small clerkships, say, the lower branches of 
the Civil Service, scholastic appointments. Do you think he would 
exchange his dignity and authority, his independence and import- 
ance, the place his wife holds in her circle, and the hebdomadal 
gratification of his vanity in the pulpit, for the drudgery of a desk, 
the monotony of an office or the soul-sickening grind of a school- 
room? He is independent, they are servants, he is a person of con- 
sideration, the social equal of the highest, they are mere units in a 
crowd of depressed employés. What cause has he to grumble? 
He is getting very good interest on the money spent on his educa- 
tion. Everyone cannot be rich. 


The grievance is this. Every clergyman is compelled, by 
virtue of a tacit understanding with the Church, to keep up the 
appearance of “a gentleman.” If his benefice does not permit him 
to do so, it is the duty of others to come to his assistance. Difficul- 
ties about boots and suits of clothes are not to be allowed 
to come anigh him. “It is the duty of Church people 
to relieve such men” (poor clergymen) “of this anxiety.” 
As Church people do not apparently carry out their obligation in 
this respect as completely as they should, the Bishop considers him- 
self justified in describing his clergy as “ sweated in their labour,” 
and as working for a “ starving wage,” a state of things that would 
disgrace any commercial firm. 

Is it not rather the case that a commercial firm would have to 
close its doors if it paid on such a scale for services of the routine 
sort which form nine-tenths of the “ duty ” of a country clergyman ? 
The Bishop dwells on the hard lot of the village parson who “ does 
his work under difficulties of which the town clergyman knows prac- 
tically nothing, and is, in addition, slandered by novel-writers as 
“idle and luxurious.” His lordship is quite right to stand up for 
his subordinates. 


Still, let us see. I know personally the incumbent of a sizable 
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country parish which is, I understand, admirably run in the matter 
of services, schools, etc, and which is exemplary as regards the 
relations of pastor and flock. The Vicar is a man of many talents. 
He has written more than one book, he has been a contributor to 
magazines, he is looked on as a protagonist of the section of the 
Church to which he belongs, he gives lectures outside his parish, he 
has made himself a name in a special branch of local archeology, 
he is a paid writer for a daily paper, he is an enthusiastic fisherman. 
All these are activities in no way inconsistent with the clerical 
character, and, as I have said, his village is admirably “ done.” Now 
the question is this: Given a clergyman in a similar parish with- 
out these extra-official talents or interests, would he not necessarily 
have a good deal of time on his hands? “Lazy and luxurious” he 
might be, or he might not. Short of occupation he would certainly 
be. Would a commercial firm pay a subordinate agent a salary 
large enough to enable him to live like “ a gentleman,” for routine 
work that took up so little of his time as to leave him leisure for a 
mass of private pursuits ? 

Routine work! “ Aye, there’s the rub.” The bishop does not 
know how much the country prason is indebted to the contemned 
novelist for the idea of his work and his existence current among 
those who have “ never been in a country parish in their lives.” It 
is mot usually a series of “ moving accidents by flood and field,” 
as the knight of the pen would have us believe.. In a novel we 
have all lately been reading, “ The Case of Richard Meynell,” the 
clerical hero sits up night after night with a dying man, is wounded 
in opposing a mob bent on lynching untried offenders, has to go 
down into a mine to be present at the last moments of a collier, and 
only saves a woman from being murdered by a drunken husband 
by the exercise of his physical strength. Goldsmith’s “ reverend 
champion” at the bedside of the dying unbeliever is hardly more 
convincing. A country clergyman’s duties are mostly limited to 
his “ duty ” in church, and to a little routine “ visiting.” The op- 
portunities of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s magnificent rector rarely in- 
deed come his way. It is, of course, possible that his work may be 
consecrated by the fire of intense spirituality. But the presence of 
this consecration cannot be ascertained by any test we at present 
possess. Where it exists, it has its own pay, an “ exceeding great 
reward,” which cannot be turned into £ s.d. But the work of a 
country clergyman can be done sufficiently well to meet all human, 
even episcopal requirements, by anyone with a good character and 
a tolerable education. It does not demand exceptional endowments 
or even special aptitude. Why should it be remunerated at a 
special rate ? 

The explanation lies in the single word “ genteel.” 
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The fact is that the country parson’s work regarded simply as 
work, and compared with that of the people among whom it mostly 
lies, will be found to be paid very well indeed. The labourer’s 
wage is 15/- a week, the parson’s stipend at least 45/-. The pay 
is 3 to 1, the hours of work mot 1 to 3. The clergyman is his own 
master, he can take pretty well what leave he chooses. A small pro- 
vision generally is made for his old age. The labourer has no 
holidays, no leave, no pension. The master is ever at his heels. 
And the parson complains! The bishop might have perhaps more 
wisely appealed to the sympathies of his hearers on the ground 
that “they also serve who only stand and wait.” Nothing is so 
wearisome as a waiting room. One has nothing to do. And that 
is the case with a clergyman in the country for some three-quarters 
of his working day. 


No one grudges the incumbent of a rich living the comfort and 
dignity of his manner of life. It may be doubted if any income 
of £500 a year is more decently, generously, and usefully spent 
than that of a well-to-do clergyman. But everyone in Orders can- 
not have arich living. The indignant protest of the Bishop recalls 
the recommendation that no baby should be allowed to live that 
was not heir to £5,000 a year. There must be many poor if there 
are to be any rich. 


£100 a year is wealth to a poor man, poverty to a rich one. 
Nothing shows more conclusively what the Church (soi-disant “ of 
England ”) really is, a Church belonging to the rich, upheld by the 
rich, and dealing with the poor only as de haut en bas, than her 
determination that her clergy, who, on £150 a year, could live the 
ample and unstinted existence of well-paid working men, should 
be condemned to suffer really painful privations, in order that they 
may “ look and dress” like gentlemen, bring up their children “ like 
the children of gentlemen,” and conform themselves in general to 
the habits and ideas of the upper classes, who form possibly one- 
twentieth of the population among whom they live. This policy 
has been successful—from the point of view of the upper classes. 
At the time of the Labourers’ Union, the country clergy were almost 
solid in favour of “ the gentry,” and against the men who demanded 
some small increase in the (really) “ starvation wage” of 8/- a week. 
Their sympathies went with their uniform. “ Dressed like gentle- 
men ” they took the side of their class. Had they done otherwise, 
the condition of the country labourer might not now be crying out 
for the interference of Government. What has been the result as 
far as any feeling of religion among the workers is concerned? I 
can only speak from my personal experience of twenty years in a 
country village, corroborated by that of those to whom I have re- 
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ferred it. I have, of course, come across cases of cruelty, dis- 
honesty, oppression, and so on. But I have never heard any re- 
marks made as to the incongruity of an offender’s being a regular 
attendant at the services of the Church. That superiority of con- 
duct should be claimed for church-goers is hardly to be expected, 
the balance would probably be found to incline in favour of Dis- 
sent. But that the bitter comment provoked by manifestly un- 
christian action should not include pointed reference to its incon- 
sistency with the Christian teaching regularly given at the church 
at which the accused is a constant worshipper does seem surprising. 
The fact is that, at any rate in country villages, religion and con- 
duct are held to move on different planes. For one farmer to re- 
proach another with zrreligion on account of his sharp practice in a 
bargain would be monstrous; for a labourer to refer his master’s 
conduct to a religious standard “rank blasphemy.” Religion as a 
force in life is non-existent, except in so far as it is embodied in 
prohibitions that have the sanction of human authority. “Grim 
Jack Ketch disturbs us, crying ‘Gallows’ !” or else the eighth 
commandment would be of little avail. Attendance at church is 
respectable. It puts a family em régle with the clergyman, and 
consequently with the upper class to which he belongs. The 
churches, too, are made as attractive as possible with music, lights, 
warmth, and spectacle. As far as mere outward observance goes, 
the Church of England may claim to be the Church of the people. 
But I do not think her teaching has any effect upon their conduct. 
It is impossible that there should be between the “ gentleman” in 
orders and the working man, whose duty it is to treat him with the 
deference an inferior shows to his superior, any of that intimacy 
which makes acceptable the counsel a friend may give a friend. 
That a clergyman with a good income, whether professional or 
personal, should find his society with and live the life of “the 
gentry ” excites little ill-feeling among the poor. He is put out of 
their reach by his riches. But that even a poor clergyman should 
be cut off from the poor by the gulf of artificial gentility shows 
clearly that the gentry are determined to claim the clergy, rich or 
poor, as belonging to ‘hem. Experience has taught the labouring 
man that “the gentry” regard him as a profit-making machine. 
Why should he pay any practical attention to what their henchman 
says? It iscertain to be in their interest. A strange revolution has 
accomplished itself. The religion that was born among the poor, 
that was nursed in the arms of poverty, and in the promises of 
which the rich could only share by an extraordinary exertion of 
divine omnipotence, has come to belong to the rich, to be adminis- 
tered by them, and to be served out to the poor by their agents in 
their uniform. What is the natural result ? 
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A bindweed takes possession of a tall lily. Its object is to 
raise itself. That its coils are fatal to the flower is nothing to the 
bindweed. Its concern is with the stem. Until the bindweed is 
removed, it is impossible that the stem should resume its proper 
function of feeding the flower. At present it merely gives its sup- 
port to the flower’s enemy. Apply the parable to gentility, the 
Church, and religion. 


Remove the noxious twine, deliver the clergy from the obliga- 
tion “to look and dress like gentlemen, and to bring up their chil- 
dren like the children of gentlemen.” To bind this burden upon 
them has no warrant in the New Testament. There is no natural 
affinity between religion and gentility. “The poor parson of a 
town” on £100 a year (even the Bishop does not allege the wage 
he sweats on to fall below that sum) is about three times as well 
paid as the great majority of those to whom he ministers. He can 
be sufficiently fed, clothed, and housed, he can let his wife have 
proper help in her household duties when her health requires it, he 
has ample leisure for personal study as well as for the cultivation 
of the general intelligence of his children. His interest in their well- 
being will extend to the village school, where they will learn their 
A B C side by side with labourers’ children, and will bring him into 
closer relation than at present with the village schoolmaster, to the 
immense advantage of both. As his boys grow up, they will work 
for wage in the field, at the forge, in the carpenter’s shop or the 
bricklayer’s yard, carrying with them the atmosphere of a home 
where honest work is regarded as indispensable to honourable life. 
With the girls it would be the same. They would qualify under 
their mother as domestics—in the most comprehensive sense of the 
word. And they would look forward to domestic service as the 
possible stand-by, if not the probable gagne-pain of their future 
lives. 


It would be easy to soften the presentation of this picture by 
the suggestion that the children so reared would be pretty certain 
to rise. Girls bred in a pleasant home and thoroughly competent 
in all that makes a home comfortable are at a high premium. They 
would mostly marry—well. In the colonies they would be sure to 
do so. A carter whose will and power to work are associated with 
good manners and a general familiarity with things of common 
knowledge among educated people would be far too valuahle to 
remain permanently at the plough-tail. The honesty of a lad 
brought up by high-minded parents, and the indifference to hard- 
ship and fatigue that is the appanage of the labourer bred, forma 
combination not to be met with every day. Such men do not often 
stay at the bottom. 
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But the habit of diluting undeniable disagreeables with plea- 
sant possibilities is not to be encouraged. It is better to look the 
worst in the face. One of the girls will remain all her working 
days in service, and end her life in an almshouse. Another will 
marry the grocer’s young man. The boys will take to themselves 
wives in the class that has become their own, and endow the vicar 
and his wife with a tribe cf grandchildren with dirty faces and 
prodigious appetites. He has taken the decisive step down from 
the dais, and his offspring belong to the undistinguished shins who 
people the comman hall. 


And why not? On what grounds does the Church decree that 
the poorer clergy shall be exempt from the common lot of im- 
pecunious parents? To exact that the children of a clergyman on 
#150 a year shall be brought up “ like the children of a gentleman,” 
like gentlefolk, is practically to forbid their being brought up to 
earn their living like honest people at all. The boys cannot go to 
school and may not go to plough, they may not chum with the lads 
of the village, and they have nothing in common with the young 
gentlemen at the Hall; the professions are beyond their reach, and 
to go into shops is beneath the position they compulsorily inherit. 
A few enlist, some emigrate, the majority join the crowd of half- 
educated incapables who prowl languidly through life in the quest 
of genteel employment. The girls teach in Sunday School, trim 
their hats and “ practise,” feebly, till the death of the father com- 
pels them to find some way of earning a crust of bread for them- 
selves. It is a very bitter crust. Few existences are more pitiable 
than that of a woman who goes out as a governess without training 
or qualification beyond a smattering of accomplishments picked 
up in a home of genteel poverty. What she has to sell is hardly 
worth the pittance she gets for it. She is not worth keeping, and 
she is made to feel it. Some go out as companions. Between 
casual engagements of this sort come gaps of penury, often of 
actual want of food. The future of the daughters he loves is a 
dismal prospect for the deathbed of a poor clergyman. But he 
has done his duty to the Church. He has kept his family genteel. 


“We must all die,” said the court preacher. “Almost all,” a 
sudden thought made him add, aware that majesty was among his 
hearers. Poverty is as certain to come to families as death is to 
individuals. The direct line may escape it for some generations, 
but it absorbs the offshoots. We resolutely close our eyes to this 
undeniable fact. | There will be an exception in favour of our 
progeny in s@cula seculorum! Our efforts are directed towards 
the keeping out of the pit of our own children. It would be wiser 
to insure in zero (as they say at roulette) to lay out a percentage of 
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endeavour in making the general condition of poverty such as we 
can regard open-eyed as the certain lot of our own descendants. 


Contempt is one of the most intolerable hardships that the 
poor have now to undergo. England is like a pile of slates, solidi- 
fied only by the pressure of those at the top upon those below them. 
And this pressure is contempt. There is no organic coherence in 
the mass. The interpenetration of classes is almost unknown. The 
poor who become rich climb out of their class, the rich who become 
poor fall out of theirs. There is no valid reason why a ploughman 
should not be a gentleman, why a housemaid should not possess 
all the qualities that make up the character of a lady. If the poor 
clergyman to whose penury the Bishop calls our attention would 
only use their position to set an example to England, the leaven of 
their self-denial might ultimately make all the mass of poverty 
“rise.” A parson, however poor, can effect the introduction of his 
children into the labouring world under the most favourable con- 
ditions possible. And they would carry with them the high ideals 
of thought and conduct which we naturally expect to find in a 
vicarage, but which in a cottage have generally become unapparent 
if not non-existent. “Hope points before.” The future of the 
country labourer is no longer one of solid gloom. The sons of 
the poor clergyman would become the natural nucleus round which 
would form associations of independent peasantry, small-holders 
among whom would revive those traditions of social life which have 
died away so utterly in English villages. The parson, instead of 
being a mere official appurtenance of the gentry of his parish, might 
take his place as the honoured patriarch, priest, and friend of a 
free community of Englishmen. Churches would undoubtedly 
suffer by the consequent withdrawal of the pecuniary support of 
the rich. But Religion would be an immense gainer. 


D. C. PEDDER. 











1914. 


THE LAST OF THE MASTERS. 


THE adaptation from “ Anna Karenina,” now being performed at 
the Ambassadors’ Theatre, brings once more the name of Tolstoy 
within the arena of topical discussion. More details, therefore, 
about the author of “ Anna Karenina” than space permitted in my 
previous article will, I trust, prove of particular interset. 

I have called Count Leo Tolstoy the last of the great articu- 
late. But he is more than that. When we are asked: Has Russia 
had a literary giant of the same calibre as Homer, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Moliére, Milton, Goethe? we cannot point to Turgenev or 
Dostoievsky. Both have no equal each in his own line, the former 
as an artist, the latter as a psychologist. They specialised, how- 
ever, in a limited sphere of interest. They do not appeal to the 
universal world. They cannot be called the prophets of their 
time. Tolstoy was different. He, too, was swayed by the same 
sentiments and passions; he was as great a pessimist as Turgenev 
and had the same distrust for Western culture as Dostoievsky. 
When, however, he raised his voice against civilisation and preached 
a return to primeval simplicity and urged the acceptance of the 
doctrine of universal love as the prime law of conduct, he was not 
concerned for the welfare of his nation only, but for that of the 
whole world also. He was the one prophet believed by his 
generation. 


I. 


Tolstoy divided his life into three phases. The first is the 
one in which, he said, he lived only for his lusts and pleasures, 
and which ended at 34. To this phase belong his career of one 
year’s duration at the University of Kazan; his first unsuccessful 
attempt at land reform prompted by the writings of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau; his holiday in the Caucasus, which produced “The 
Cossacks”; his experience as an officer in the Crimean War; his 
travels in Europe, where he studied the educational systems of 
England, France, and Germany; the opening and closing of his 
original school on lines of perfect freedom ; the high play at cards 
that involved him in debts of honour, to redeem which he had to 
sell “ The Cossacks ” ; his marriage to Sophia Behrs. 
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As an author Tolstoy became famous during this phase by 
the “Tales from Sebastopol.” As an officer at the front he came 
face to face with the realities of warfare, and this was his first 
opportunity of describing a striking phase of life from personal 
experience. These tales were read widely all over Russia and 
even reached the Emperor, Nicholas I., who became anxious for the 
author’s safety at the front. Tolstoy described himself in most 
of his works; but in “Childhood, Boyhood, Youth” we have the 
beginning of his life. Here are given the tender memories of a 
mother’s affection, of a child’s domestic troubles, of school-life, 
of early broodings, sorrows and struggles. A wealth of detail and 
an atmosphere of affection upon which he looked back with sorrow- 
ful longing are the chief characteristics of these autobiographical 
sketches. 


“The Cossacks” is an unfinished novel. It is a story of an 
officer who, ruined by gambling, goes out to the Caucasus for the 
sake of economy and health. He stays at the house of a Cossack, 
for whose beautiful daughter, a child of Nature, he begets a love 
and admiration. But she disdains him and prefers a manly Cossack 
of her own class. And here we get a contrast between Nature 
and civilisation to the unmistakable disadvantage of the latter. 
The officer’s experience is Tolstoy’s own. His dislike for the 
conventions of civilisation was part of his being from his youth. 
It grew with his manhood and was strengthened by the events of 
his life. 


II. 


The second phase Tolstoy characterises as interest in the 
welfare of humanity, the vigour of which married life had 
weakened for a while. Thirteen children were born to him. The 
care to provide for them, the management of his estate, his im- 
portant literary undertakings—these would have justified any 
philanthropic inactivity or intellectual abstraction. Neither, how- 
ever, can be traced to him. When a famine broke out in Samara, 
he opened a subscription fund and food depéts for the starving 
population, and was indefatigable on their behalf, despite the 
Government’s obstruction. At the age of fifty he began to study 
Greek. About the same time he was also an ardent student and 
admirer of Schopenhauer. In addition to his studies and literary 
labour, he occupied himself with a variety of other work. He 
held the position of arbitrator between the nobles and the 
peasants, worked in the fields, and learned boot-making. 

During this time he completed the novel “War and Peace.” 
The writing of it took him fifteen years. Part of this work is fic- 
tion and part of it a collection of essays dealing with the histori- 
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cal events of 1812. These essays, which are the fruit of much 
serious thought, serve as introductions to the fiction, and are con- 
veniently separated from it by well-defined boundaries. They 
form a sincere and important attempt to penetrate into the truth 
of what had happened, to remove the false theories that had 
grown round the strategic tales, whereby men and events had been 
idolised and exaggerated at the expense of truth. 

Tolstoy attributes battle victories not to the manceuvres 
of talent, but to the course of chance. Napoleon, the foremost 
military genius of modern times, is underestimated as a creature 
of an artificial civilisation—the very man against whose barbarous 
and destructive infiuence civilisation has been fighting. On the 
other hand, Kutuzov is idolised; he is praised for his policy of 
inactivity, for his strong belief in fate and trust in Providence. 
Tolstoy enlarges in these essays upon the futility of plans, and 
the miscarriage of schemes on the ground that it is impossible for 
a man to enforce his will and judgment on people engaged in a 
struggle face to face with death. 

The human interest-of “War and Peace” is sustained 
throughout by means of engaging narratives round the histories 
of the four leading families—the Rostovs, Bezukhovs, Volkonskys, 
and Karagins. A romantic interest surrounds the personalities 
of the three chief characters—the heroes Peter Bezukhov and 
Prince André and the heroine Natasha Rostov. Both heroes are 
good men, but Prince André is the greater aristocrat and Peter 
Bezukhov the greater idealist ;; Prince André is the most able of 
the two, and Peter the more fortunate; the former inspires respect, 
and the latter love and sympathy. 

The simplicity and inexperience of Peter drives him at first 
into a marriage with a sensual woman, with whom he soon finds 
life impossible. It is at the time of his disillusionment that Mos- 
cow is burned, that he is nearly executed, but saved in time, and 
that the lovely vision of a possible union with the charming 
Natasha makes life once more sweet to him. This Natasha is 
not exceptionally beautiful, nor exceptionally clever, but she in- 
spires real and enduring love, because of her sympathetic soul and 
sincere nature, and numerous other good qualities, of which Tol- 
stoy makes us aware, we know not how. At first we do not recog- 
nise the importance of this character. We look upon her as an 
ordinary girl. But gradually she creeps unawares into our love 
and esteem. And when Prince André, whom we respect, fall in 
love with her, we admire his taste. His untimely death, there- 
fore, makes the saddest chapter. To a nature such as Natasha’s, 
grief is deep, poignant, and all-absorbing. But the changes of 
life bring along consolation. The beauties of Peter’s nature, his 
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idealism, honesty and simplicity win a love from her greater than 
Prince André could ever have gained. We are given glimpses of 
their life after marriage. Natasha becomes a whole-hearted house- 
wife with not a thought above her husband and children. People 
who remember her maidenly beauty and elegance, sigh and wonder. 
But the author is satisfied to have her careless of dress and ap- 
pearance, and devoted to her family. 

Tolstoy shows himself at intervals a romanticist, realist, and 
idealist. This work represents him in all his moods. Peter 
Bezukhov, in whom we easily can recognise Tolstoy’s own traits, 
is a creature of various influences. He is a good nature subjected 
to imposture; but a patient idealism and elastic optimism carry 
him safely through the many dangers of the war, overcome all 
the struggles of the soul and the difficulties of the body, and win 
for him at the end as much uninterrupted happiness as the world 
can provide. In order to appreciate this masterpiece, one must 
be able to see the characters with the vision of Peter Bezukhov ; 
for his point of view is that of Tolstoy himself. 

“Anna Karenina” also belongs to this phase of Tolstoy’s 
life and is his masterpiece. Much has been written about this 
classical novel by distinguished critics; but, however eminent the 
narrators of the plot and interpreters of the characters may be, 
their efforts must remain flat, stale and unprofitable compared 
with the subject of their eulogy or criticism. It is only by read- 
ing the book itself that a perfect appreciation of its indescribable 
good qualities can be obtained. Then only can the reader become 
acquainted with the real Anna—the beautiful, charming, and allur- 
ing woman Tolstoy portrayed. Wronsky—the dashing, gifted, 
and handsome young officer of distinction, the man with 
the qualities of attraction, the man with the conflicting 
desires to be good and to enjoy himself, will also not 
fail to interest him. Then Levin, the idealistic young 
land-owner, who is Tolstoy himself, will come on the scene and 
absorb the reader with his ideals and schemes; and Kitty, the 
pretty and virtuous girl whom he desires for a wife ; and the light- 
hearted Prince Oblonsky who is unfaithful to his wife without 
malice; and the poor Princess, vexed with jealousy, or humbly 
mending the linen, or trying to make ends meet ; and the gloomy, 
hard-headed, bureaucratic, pedantic, calculating Karenin—rich and 
powerful husband of the young, fascinating Anna, who is in the 
centre of the plot. 

She is in the centre of the plot, and the plot itself is nothing 
but a phase of love. And the phase is that which a young emo- 
tional woman, chained to an unsympathetic husband, suddenly 
awakening at the approach of a conquering passion on the verge 
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of disappointment, is likely to experience. Not an ordinary 
woman, but one endowed with every grace, whose movements 
carry elegance, in whose heart lodges an infinite sympathy. 
Though her grey eyes diffuse an animated light, they are 
also fascinating when half-closed. Even her dark hairs 
are endowed with individuality: coiled, they bear an at- 
tentive attitude; unloosened, a _ captivating femininity. 
Charms like these ought to carry power; but circumstances 
have contrived to make her a slave. The enslavement 
is mutual at first. Wronsky’s position, however, is more advan- 
tageous. He has no husbands to leave, no scenes to undergo, no 
child to part with, and no child to bear. Good-natured and good- 
hearted enough he may be, but where is he to get that sustained 
affection and never-flagging attention that should compensate 
Anna for her loss of virtue and prestige? Clever as she was, 
she had not weighed the consequences. Despair leads her to 
suicide, and one day her lovely head is found cut away from the 
crushed body by the wheels of a train. 

But the story continues. The chief interest now centres 
round Levin. Through him we get an insight into Tolstoy’s own 
spiritual struggles. He reasons, like the later pamphlets, about 
human excellence, universal love, spiritual peace. He finds, like 
the author himself did, a real happiness in manual labour in the 
fields. And it is amidst his corn, bathed by the sweat of his brow, 
that the hope of a satisfying life revives in his breast. 


The qualities that go to the production cof this masterpiece 
baffle ennumeration, because Tolstoy is a master of those touches 
which conceal art. There is depth in his writings ; his philosophic 
nature is perceivable in every line he wrote. Yet the word 
“philosophy” can hardly be found anywhere in his books. In 
this he differs much from the French and English writers of a 
similar turn of mind, who employ the language of metaphysics in 
almost every sentence they write. 

Tolstoy’s manner of sarcasm is very interesting. It is sharp 
and biting, but the sting is venomless. Tolstoy’s sarcasm is the 
natural product of his views on life and civilisation. It is never 
forced and it is never used as a malicious, misanthropical! instru- 
ment of attack. In the way of contrasting the artificial manners, 
dress and customs of the aristocrats with those of the peasant 
living a natural life on the land, he found inexhaustible material 
for ridiculing the former. Without going far for characters, since 
the people among whom he lived served his purpose, he managed 
to present the whole of life as it is all over the world, and to 
express in no uncertain manner his preference for the life of the 
peasants—the children of Nature. His sympathies and prejudices 
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are clear; yet all his characters are presented with the same fair- 
ness and in their real colours—as living and vivid as any in 
Shakespeare. Tolstoy, however, would never have dreamt of 
telling the common people, in the manner of the contemptuous 
Coriolanus, to go and wash their faces. He valued inner clean- 
liness, and despised all outward polish. 

To my mind there is something lyrical in the penetration of 
his analysis, high purpose, profound thought, and that inspiring 
atmosphere which his words, devoid of superfluous rhetoric, create. 
Most of his characters are fatalists like himself. They see things 
as through a mist, and weigh them by unusual and very sensitive 
scales. This mist, however, often clears completely round unex- 
pected points—the vital as well as the appzrently unimportant. 
It is interesting to watch how very clear he can be in his ethical 
arguments, and how vague or absolutely silent about those details 
which an artist hides in semi-obscurity, or leaves out altogether. 
One or two striking characteristics suffice for introducing a 
character, and these are generally such as no other writer would 
think of mentioning. 

Some years later the esthetic world was shocked by “ What 
is Art?” Tolstoy had been thinking ower the subject for fifteen 
years. At the end he came to the conclusion that the theories of 
Hegel and those with him defining Art as the pursuit of beauty 
as near as possible to archetypal! perfection, or Kant’s as that which 
gives disinterested pleasure, were wrong. Tolstoy’s view is that 
Art must aim at transmitting those emotions which are capable 
of universal response. He excludes from the province of Art 
such subjects as sexual love, patriotism, and religious devotion. 
According to him, that Art which appeals only to the expert few 
is bad Art. These views are characteristic of Tolstoy’s unflinching 
democracy. They are sincere and straightforward. However 
little they may be regarded at present, they will yet influence the 
coming generations. 


Ill. 


The third and last phase of Tolstoy’s life is that in which “the 
service of God became the motive power of his existence.” He 
was now an old man who had turned his back on civilisation and 
abandoned its fashions and conventions for those of the peasant. 
Religious problems were now engrossing his attention. Many 
have been struggling like Tolstoy with the anomalies of our moral 
codes and the enigmas of life. But although even Tolstoy’s 
powers were not equal to the task of finding a solution to the 
latter, he had done more than any other modern prophet to es- 
tablish the foundation for a rational reform of the former. 
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Christianity, he thought, as practised by the Church, is not the 
real Christianity, or the Church would not tolerate, as it now does, 
wars and capital punishment. Original sin, the theory of a 
Trinity, and the story of the Resurrection he dismissed as im- 
possible of belief, and ascribed them to the imagination of those 
who, many years after Christ’s death, wrote the Gospels. Thus 
removing the grain from the chaff, he brought out the following 
five commandments as being the principles of Christ’s teaching 
which the world should adopt. 


1. Live in peace with all men. 

2. Hold physical marriage binding regardless of legal or 
ecclesiastical formalities. 

3. Never swear. 

4. Resist not evil. 

5. Love everyone without distinction of nationality. 


Unfortunately, the world is not yet ripe enough for the adop- 
tion of these commandments, and will not be so for a great many 
generations tocome. War, prostitution, perjury, imprisonment, and 
capital punishment, patriotism and national jealousies—all these 
of which the fulfilment of the above commandments would involve 
the abolition, we cannot hope for in our time, when every day 
witnesses the increase of the evils. Tolstoy, however, failed to 
appreciate the great distance between the modern world and his 
religion. He preached it steadfastly to the end of his days. 

He announced his intention of writing no more novels. His 
compositions in that form he declared to be worthless productions. 
Considering that he was the Homer of his time, and of greater 
renown than any other writer that ever lived, it is not surprising 
that the world should have been delighted with the inconsistency 
of his decision, the fruit of which were the “ Dezsth of Ivan 
Ilyitch,” “ The Power of Darkness,” and “ Resurrection.” 

The first is the best and most original of his short studies. 
Instead of beginning with the birth of the principal character, Tol- 
stoy opens the story with the circumstances after his death. We 
are introduced first of all to his friends, thinking of the vacant 
position on the bench of Judges created by the death of their 
colleague ; to the black-attired widow, interested in her pension 
while the body of her husband is still in the house ; and it is only 
after the body of Ivan llyitch is buried, in the first chapter, that 
we are taken back to the events of his life, which Tolstoy charac- 
terises as terrible, in the second and those that follow. Terrible 
are not so much the events of Ivan Ilyitch’s life as the merciless 
power in which they are narrated. Horrible details are congre- 
gated to prove the depth of mental misery that is the inheritance 
of a diseased body and clear mind. 
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“The Power of Darkness” has been praised as a first-class 
drama. But it is not of the same high order as Tolstoy’s novels. 
It is intended to have a very obvious moral. The spectators are 
enjoined not to drink and not to love money. Although it is 
dramatic and powerful, it lacks the qualities of universal appeal. 

“Resurrection” is Tolstoy’s last novel. It was written in 
order to advance the cause of the Doukhobors—a sect in the 
Caucasus, numbering about fifteen thousand. Tolstoy sym- 
pathised with them because they refused to serve in the army, on 
grounds of principle, believing soldiering to be immoral. They 
were persecuted by the government, until shortly after the publi- 
cation of “ Resurrection,” when they were allowed to emigrate. 

The character that represents Tolstoy here is Prince Nechlu- 
dov, the erring youth who turns idealist and follows to Siberia the 
girl he seduced when she is unjustly sent there falsely accused of 
murdering their child. Thus prison life is the unattractive subject. 
It is described with the object of demonstrating the idea of “ Resist 
not Evil.” The latter part of the book is somewhat dull and 
monotonous. But it is very up-to-date, nevertheless. Among its 
subjects are eugenics and Henry George’s single tax theory, which 
occupy our political world at present. 

Tolstoy continued to hold a prominent place in the world till 
the end of his days. The portrait of the grand old man with the 
long white beard, over-hanging eye-brows, and penetrating glance 
was familiar to all. His peasant-blouse denoted his renunciation 
of luxury, and his passion for the simple life; for he practised what 
he preached. Formidable difficulties were placed in the way of 
those who attempted to distribute his forbidden books, banned by 
the Censor; they were persecuted, but the government dared not 
lay a hand on the writer himself. As the Russian press could not 
print his articles, he was compelled to send them to The Times, 
Fortnightly Review, and other English publications, where 
they looked strangely out-of-place among the rest of the more 
wordly matter. In 1910 he died at the Astapovo Station while 
on the way to end his days in retirement. It was not his nation 
alone that mourned him ; the whole world felt his loss. Long will 
it be before mother Russia has another son like him, both great 
and noble. 


GERSHON KATZ. 
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ADVERSITY. 


Though sore oppressed with worldly cares and strife, 
I still return a smile unto my fate, 
And feel amidst the trials which crown my life 
A thankful sense for this my worldly state; 
For had I all I wished, a wish were vain, 
And I had for a gift no pleasure felt. 
Nay, with a sorrow let the world remain, 
For joy ne’er reigned where sorrow had not dwelt. 


IT seems generally to be believed that happiness is the fulfilment 
of desire; that if we had all we wished, in reason, we should be 
happy. But should we? I think not: if our life ran quite 
smoothly from one year’s end to another, without, as we say, a 
hitch, life would become one long endless monotony : a come-day- 
go-day sort of existence, to-day no better or worse than yesterday, 
and with no better prospect for the morrow. Those little con- 
trarieties which daily force themselves upon us, provoking at the 
time our anger and vexation, are for a purpose, or they would not 
arise. We should convince ourselves that all is for the best, how- 
ever displeasing. I have known persons openly declare the world 
is ruled by chance, because they have missed a morning train, lost 
a piece of jewellery, missed a desired opportunity, or other such 
daily provocations. “ What is there to be gained by that?” they 
ask. “ How does the world benefit by my missing my train?” The 
world does not benefit ; it is hey who benefit, only they cannot see 
it. These petty annoyances are merely to break the monotony of a 
daily life, and make us appreciate more when we are free of them. 
It is not until we are wretched that we know when we were happy, 
what happiness was. Purity and prosperity will ever pass un- 
noticed, and it is not until we discover a defilement that we recall 
what was pure. But does not a white spot on a black ground look 
better than a black spot on a white ground? The worse our state 
of wretchedness, the more are we open to receive the blessings of 
happiness. Adversity is the only tutor of contentment. No man, 
unless his mouth has been embittered with gall, can taste the true 
savour of honey. All things become pleasure to the wretched. Is 
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not the meanest copper accepted as a taste of wealth by one in 
abject poverty, and given without the slightest sense of loss by the 
wealthy? We never know when we are happy; it must be left to 
others to apprise us. Weshould take lesson from the prisoner, who 
upon release breathes with a feeling of ecstasy the air of freedom 
which we have lived in all the time, and have not acknowledged, 
have not recognised. He embraces freedom with the delight of a 
child who has suddenly recovered possession of a toy of which it 
has long been deprived ; while we, we do not appreciate it because 
it is ours: ours without effort to obtain it. Nothing is worth re- 
ceiving which can be gained without a struggle; and the fiercer the 
battle the more appreciable the victory. 


POSSESSION. 


The greatest value of an object lies not in its possession, but 
anticipation; and the covetousness of all things far exceeds their 
true worth. Wealth has never the value to its possessor as it is 
supposed to have by an avaricious admirer. The lustre of all 
things is greater when viewed from a distance: the moon would 
immediately lose its brilliancy could we gain its surface. All 
ambition owes its attractiveness to effort and desire rather than 
success. We find the object to which we attached so much value is 
in itself of little value whatever; it is our effort to obtain it which 
envalues it. It will be observed that things which are difficult to 
obtain, and are consequently rare, demand always a greater price 
in the market. We pay for the effort employed in obtaining it, not 
for the object itself; and the more we are required to pay, the 
greater value we attach to it. It is not because we think the object 
equal to our gold, or that the mass of worth of the one balances that 
of the other, that we call it expensive; but because its price means a 
great deal of saving and self-denial, and possibly a little fasting. 
The value lies in the equivalent of our effort, denial, and covetous- 
ness during anticipation. That is the season in which we value it 
most. And immediately we procure it it suffers a great loss, for us, 
and becomes the object merely of our possession, but to others it is 
worthy still of envy, longing, and admiration. They see in it the 
reflection of the glitter of desire, even as is seen in the moon the 
reflection of the light from the sun; while we see but the plain stone 
—in the case of a diamond—just as the dead crust of the moon’s 
surface to one sufficiently near to perceive its actual quality. 


ANTHONY LISLE. 
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BURIAL REFORM, SERVICE AND 
SANITATION. 


OBLIGATION— SUGGESTION. 


SERVICE is the motto of all good people. In life this service is 
given by the united co-operation of intelligence and goodwill act- 
ing by head, hand, and foot. This obligation of service does not 
cease when the living spirit can no longer direct the operations of 
the physical members. Every adult knows that such a time must 
come, and ought to prepare for it. It is sinful to continue the bad 
old superstitious customs which disgrace our funeral arrangements. 
Instead of being a service of good these are usually a doing of evil. 
Change to new service is the law of God. To hasten, and by 
planned conditions improve, the possible usefulness of human 
remains, when the spirit no longer requires material embodiment, is 
a better means of fulfilling the law. We believe that no possible 
happenings to man’s physical structure can have any influence on 
man’s spiritual destiny. 


It is useful to recall the beginnings of modern British crema- 
tion. Somewhen about 1882, and somewhere on the borders of 
Wales, a man had ideas of sufficient strength to induce action. A 
relative of his died. He believed in destruction of human remains 
by fire. So, taking the body into an adjacent field, he kindled a 
fire, and burned it, in the open air, without apparatus of any kind. 
Of course, this caused a newspaper sensation, but after much official 
and other talk it was found that nothing illegal had been done. 
Thereafter, cremation became legalised and organised as we now 
have it. 


Cremation, which very few people make use of, is practically 
the only alternative to insanitary burial. As now conducted it is a 
costly method of destruction, hampered by various conditions, legal 
and otherwise. Cremation makes no attempt to utilise for national 
service a valuable material. Cremation does not enable anyone to 
give a last service to his survivors by some further use of his 
physical substance when he is done with it. 
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The next step in reform is utilisation—not, of course, the trivial 
binding of books in human skin mentioned in history ; or, after the 
story of the man who wanted his bones made into an arm chair for 
his favourite grandson. Not even to follow the example of the 
Archdeacon Colley who, in 1912, by will, left his body “for medical 
students’ use, and to be cut up in the interests of anatomical science.” 
This part of the will was duly executed by students at Birmingham. 
No: something more inclusive and more generally suitable from the 
standpoint of public sanitation. Something on the lines of the Old 
Reformer who, in the London City Press, on 17th May, 1913, thus 
appeals to the London Corporation : — 


“ The members of the Corporation have done, and are do- 
ing now, many useful things for the citizens of London. That 
is why I ask them to consider whether they could not improve 
upon certain services that they now manage. For instance, the 
Public Health Department, in the interest of sanitation, pro- 
vides a crematorium at Ilford, which is not so much used as it 
ought to be. Also with due regard to the safety of the general 
public, the Markets Committee look well after many points at 
the Caledonian Road Market. Here all diseased meat and 
offal passes through a steam-heated cylinder under high pres- 
sure, and is converted from a source of evil into a brown 
powder, which is an excellent fertilizer, and finds a ready sale 
as manure. As a good citizen, I wish the City Fathers to 
take a further step in the direction of associating these two 
branches of work, with a view to rendering efficient help to 
many poor people at a time of crisis in their affairs. Why 
should the operations of the steam cylinder at the Caledonian 
Market be restricted to quadrupeds? Is there any reason why 
human remains should not also be converted into fertilisers 
under suitable civic conditions? In essence, there is no real 
difference between the utilisation cylinder and the crematorium 
furnace. Why should I or anyone be forced to choose between 
insanitary buria] and wasteful cremation, when a better method 
is easier and cheaper? To the decaying matter operated upon 
it is of no consequence by what process earth returns to earth ; 
but to the living citizens it is very important that putrefying 
centres of disease should not exist. This is the work of the 
Health Department. Surely, the City Fathers will consider 
whether something further could not be done towards this end. 
Cremation is better than burial, but at present it is surrounded 
by hampering conditions, which prevent its adoption in many 
cases. 

“T do not blame the Corporation. I wish to help the Cor- 
poration, myself, and other sensible people. I suggest that 
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the best way to improve matters is to make contracts with the 
living individual, and secure payment in advance. Later, 
when the need for disposal of a decaying structure arises, the 
Corporation steps in and cremates or utilises, as may have been 
previously arranged and paid for. I have tried to make @ 
contract of this kind at the Guildhall by letter and personal 
interview, and while I received pleasant official courtesy, I 
found that business could not be done; hence this letter. Of 
course, I recognise that a public authority, like the Corpora- 
tion, may not be the best fitted to arrange and execute the 
details of such a matter. But public safety requires the asso- 
ciation of some responsible authority with an experiment of 


this kind.” 


BAD METHODS— FALSE SENTIMENTS. 


The present conditions attendant upon man’s final exit from 
this plane of activity are not in harmony with the spiritual teachings 
of religion, or the discoveries of science. Death is as natural as 
birth. Why distrust the going from this world any more than our 
entrance into it? Preparation and service should govern both inci- 
dents. Man zs a soul, and Aas a body—man’s eternal destiny is in 
no way hampered by what happens to his body after his spirit has 
departed. Old boots and disused body are both essentially only 
matter, to be suitably dealt in terms of their properties. There is 
no human personality in the grave. The decomposing matter, offi- 
cially described as “ clay earth or ashes,” should be treated as such 
words imply. Yet burial customs in England still continue on the 
lines of ancient superstition which buried weapons and food to 
serve on the journey about to be taken. Now most people accept 
the universal law of change to new uses and duties—in theory, not 
much in practice. 


Somewhere in his writings Nathaniel Hawthorne suggests that 
an ideal state of matters would be, that as life and personality de- 
parts unseen and quietly, so also, the physical remains should auto- 
matically dissolve as quickly into invisibility and nothingness. The 
good naturally die in the odour of sanctity. If an evil doer left a 
bad smell—well, open the window and let in God’s air. So much 
for an author’s fancy. Unfortunately, the fact is otherwise. Even 
the most saintly life leaves a body of corruption. This must be 
dealt with in the public interest. Good people do not desire to 
leave a legacy of evil, but very few take effective means to avoid 
evil, and to secure continuance of service. General condemnation 
of funeral extravagance, silver-mounted coffins, flowers, processions, 
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massive gravestones, and charnel vaults do very little in the direc- 
tion of reform. These are but the outward aspect of old super- 
stition, senseless fashion, and false sentiment. Acceptance of 
change to new service is good science, sentiment, and sanitation. 
Anything which delays dissolution of human remains is bad. 
Costly methods of delay only make matters worse. Gravestones 
are altars erected to the worship of decay. They mark rotting and 
ending—not living and serving. Visitors bringing flowers to graves 
pre-supposes the presence of the departed at that spot. Does any- 
one really believe that? The untruthfulness of cemetery inscrip- 
tions is proverbial. Why continue it? “At rest.” Does anyone 
really “sleep” below, and will “awake” presently. It is much 
better to think, and plan, that both spirit and matter are somewhere 
as indefinite as our knowledge, but still serving in some appointed 
way and place. It is a mystery. Leave it so, in faith Com- 
memorate a good character and work amidst the surroundings 
of that life. Let the spot where the grosser part returns usefully to 
mother nature be unknown. The sentiment that clings around the 
picturesque old village church is (or should be) the remembrance of 
thoughts, great and high, expressed in noble words and harmonious 
tones. It is the sentiment of service, and of living weekly social 
intercourse. It is not that of association with dead, decomposing 
remains in the miscalled “ God’s acre.” Why use a limiting phrase, 
which specially associates the eternal with decaying mortality? 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. It is time an 
energetic Chancellor of the Exchequer put a heavy tax on the 
foolish vanity of gravestones. In the wiser future we may hope to 
see the cemetery swept away which disfigures a green hill side, or a 
pleasant valley, with rows of white stones, like the bleached bones 
of some huge skeleton. 

It is unnecessary to insist upon the insanitary nature of cus- 
tomary burial. Pit burial—large numbers in a common grave, the 
lot of most poor people—is worse. This is well known. Cremation 
is negative and costly. Yet it grows in public favour. The half- 
hearted advocacy of simplicity in funeral arrangements, during 
recent years, has had regard chiefly to accessories. It offers no 
clear principle of greater efficiency. Utilization is a new principle 
founded on true sentiment. It is more sanitary and should be 
cheaper than cremation. In a few years, utilization, if properly 
promoted, should largely decrease insanitary burial, and increase 
simple and efficient cremation. Utilization would be the novel and 
more objectionable method which the unthinking mass of average 
humanity dislikes. Gradually people will realise (more or less) 
that the only difference is that cremation is destruction by fire, 
leaving a useless product, and utilization is conversion by steam 
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heat and pressure resulting in a useful product. Cremation is 
negative, utilization is conservative and constructive. 

A true sentiment in this matter must be created and made 
operative. The obligation to service is imperative. Whether in 
the body or out of the body, as St. Paul says, good people must 
arrange for continuous service of the community by both spirit and 
matter, whether in union or after separation. Service is the law of 
holy living and holy dying, and what good people choose as best is 
certainly sufficient for ordinary people. 


DANIEL McEwen. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 


The Prime Minister’s speech at the London banquet has given 
the official imprimatur to Mr. Lloyd George’s preliminary cam- 
paign. Such as it has been outlined, it appears to be a useful 
policy: it will improve the status of the agricultural labourer and 
the tenant farmer, and it will give security to the shopkeeper and 
middle class town-dweller in England. These are excellent things 
and it will probably be found that many of the proposals will not 
be opposed by the Unionist leaders in the Commons. But we 
have no hesitation in saying that the policy does not go far 
enough, or rather, that it is by no means complete. There is 
nothing in the policy that will affect the general social and econo- 
mic position of the working classes, there is nothing that will give 
greater elasticity to our financial resources, there is nothing that 
will cheapen land and thus ensure its adequate development. 
These are the most important phases of the land question, yet 
they are left severely alone. Apparently coquetting with the 
income tax is relied on for additional revenue; 10 one will deny 
that there are a number of anoiaalies in the incidence of the tax 
on incomes, but most of them are of such a nature that thei 
redress would curtail, not increase, the total yield of the tax. 
We have got to look the facts in the face. There is one proposal, 
a tax of 2d. in the 4 on land values, which, added to the other 
Government proposals would yield £41,600,000 a year, would lift 
heavy burdens from industry and rent, would force idle land into 
the market and provide a permanent cure for labour unrest by 
absorbing that margin of unemployment and spasmodic employ- 
ment which alone is responsible for low wages and bad conditions 
of labour. Mr. Lloyd George did hint at something of the kind 
in his Bedford speech, but the weeks have rolled on, and no more 
has been heard of it. As it stands, the policy will sweep the rural 
districts, but will leave the industrial constituencies blandly 
indifferent ; it will probably give us a majority at the next General 
Election, but it will leave Liberalism exposed to the deadly 
reproach of Laodicean half measures and of barrenness of ideas 
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in industrial policy; it will tinker with present conditions and 
better them up to a certain point, but it will not permanently solve 
the land question ; it is a palliative, not a solution. 


The duty of the Liberal rank and file is obvious; it is to insist, 
by meetings, by resolutions, by deputations, by postcards to local 
members that a moderate scheme of taxation of land values be 
adopted as part of the Land Policy of the Government. The 
difference this addition would make to the fighting strength of the 
Liberal party is equivalent to the difference between the tactics of 
a Napoleon and of an Oyama. Without it we may achieve a 
measure of success, with it we will triumph. 


THE SCOTTISH DEMANDS. 


It is doubtful whether the Cabinet realise the full significance 
of the New Spirit in Scotland. There is in that fortress of Lib- 
eralism the seed of divorce from official Liberalism if certain steps 
are not taken, and taken soon. That divorce may take the form 
of a serious break-away towards Socialist Labour, or it may, more 
probably, lead to the formation of a separate Scottish Nationalist 
party. One thing is certain: a land policy on Bedford lines will 
not satisfy Scotland: if Westminster is to legislate for Scottish 
land, it will have to be on lines infinitely more drastic and ad- 
vanced. If Mr. Lloyd George has nothing better to tell Scotland 
than what he has already told England, he had very much better 
stay away. Indeed, if he is not able when he does come to Glas- 
gow to announce a definite Government promise to introduce and 
pass a Scottish Home Rule measure, no conceivable land policy 
will altogether satisfy Scottish Liberals. The truth is that the 
feeling is very strong and is daily waxing stronger that the House 
of Commons is incapable of legislating intelligently for Scotland, 
and that so vital a matter as the settlement of the land question 
ought to be left to a Parliament in Edinburgh. Scotland has 
two Land problems, the Highland, and the Lowland, and neither 
of them bears the slightest resemblance to the land problems of 
England or of Wales. Probably, indeed, the development of the 
Highlands will have to proceed only very partially on agricultural 
lines. Crofting will be subsidiary to other occupations. Affores- 
tation will have to play an important part. But the chief hope of 
repeopling the Highland glens lies not in agriculture at all, but 
in industry, in the development of the water power, with which 
they have been so plenteously endowed by nature. 


These are points of view that are unlikely to commend them- 
selves to a purely political assembly, such as the House of 
Commons; hence the growing demand for local Parliament 
An excellent opportunity to satisfy the aspirations of Scotland 
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is being offered to ministers at this juncture. The Carson-Law 
conspiracy to tamper with the loyalty of the army has failed as 
miserably as their attempt to mortgage the prerogatives of the 
Crown; there is a distinctly less threatening note heard from 
Ulster, and a sterner one heard from London; “wayside inn” 
conversations are believed to be taking place; neither side dare 
assume before history the terrible responsibility of fomenting civil 
war. In short, a settlement of the Irish Home Rule difficulty 
seems possible. Everyone is agreed that the basis of the settle- 
ment must be a Federal system. That implies the elimination 
from the present bill of the Customs and Post Office clauses—~— 
which no good Liberal will regret; it also implies the grant to 
Scotland, England and Wales, of local parliaments with responsible 
executives. The new year opens with promise of comprom‘se 
that all men hope will not be belied. 


THE By-ELECTIONS. 
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Two salient facts result from the miniature General Election 
we have been witnessing of late. The first is that in every case 
Home Rule was the leading issue. The second is that the elec- 
torate of the constituencies consulted has given a majority 
of over 7,000 for Home Rule. That is a net result which 
affords the Government material for very keen satisfaction, the 
more intense as the constituencies in question were of very differ- 
ent and representative types. We commented last month on West 
Lothian, Reading and Keighley. The process we indicated then 
has been continued in Wick and in South Lanark. There was no 
reason for a Labour candidature in South Lanark save the deter- 
mination of the Socialists to hand over the seat to the Unionists. 
They achieved this object, though by so narrow a margin as to 
make a Liberal re-capture of the seat one of the certainties of 
next election. In Wick the staunchness of northern Liberalism, 
the splendid abilities and personal qualities of Mr. Munro not only 
repulsed a particularly determined Unionist attack, but turned 
the retreat into a rout. To more than double the Liberal majority 
was a magnificent triumph. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


In these days of easy travelling many of us traverse many 
lands and bring back to our homes more or less confused recollec- 
tions of what we have seen, and especially of what we have heard. 
Those who keep a diary during their travels may sometimes even 
produce books, which make nice presents for admiring relatives and 
friends. Such books are too frequently deficient in an intelligent 
appreciation of things seen, and the reader soon experiences the 
monotony of a mere recitation of facts and figures. An agreeable 
exception to the usual routine books of this description is Mr. A. 
Hoskin’s “ With Other Races,” The author, an Australian on a 
trip round the world, is evidently a keen observer; but it is as an 
absolutely independent and fearless critic that he most impresses 
us. He has something to say on many subjects which most authors 
circumscribe warily, even Christianity itself receives impartial, if 
somewhat damaging, treatment from his pen. Those who have 
visited the holy sepulchre in Jerusalem, and other places supposed to 
have been the scene of biblical episodes, will do well to read the very 
common-sense explanations of Mr. Hoskin on these “ pious frauds.” 
The political reasons given for the persecution of the early Chris- 
tians by the Romans have undoubtedly much to commend them, 
even if they diminish the nimbus of many of the so-called martyrs. 
Some of the author’s criticisms on the historical accuracy of the 
Bible are very much to the point. The destruction of Pharaoh and 
his host in the Red Sea, for instance, is, to put it mildly, grossly 
exaggerated, for the Pharaoh referred to is now in the Cairo 
Museum, and the description given of the water referred to cannot 
possibly indicate the Red Sea. Mr. Hoskin’s remarks on the institu- 
tions of the old country are well worth studying. 

The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1912? 
contains much interesting reading, and shows that considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the mission of the Institution, “ for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” It is satisfactory 


1. ‘* With Other Races.”” By A. Hoskin. London: Watts and Co. 1913. 
2. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the year ending June joth, 1912. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
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to find that the heavy administrative work of the Institution has not 
prevented the Secretary, Mr. C. D. Walcott, from continuing his 
researches on Cambrian fossils, to the knowledge of which he has 
already made such important contributions. The selected papers 
published as an appendix to the report are, as usual, excellent, and 
form a valuable record of the progress of knowledge at the present 
time. The report of the National Museum is also a good one; this 
building is now opened on Sundays, when the attendance is nearly 
three times as great as on week-days, showing that this step has 
been fully justified. 

The Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smith- 
sonian Institution* contain many observations of the greatest im- 
portance. The simultaneous determinations of the solar radiation 
at Bassour, Algeria, and Mount Whitney, California, have thrown 
much light upon a subject of vital interest to mankind. The fact 
that the dust from the volcanic eruption of Mount Katmai, Alaska, 
reduced the solar radiation by 20 per cent. for several months points 
to a new and unexpected source of variation in our climate. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“ Essays in Rebellion,” by Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, the well- 
known journalist and war correspondent, treats not so much of 
political revolts against established governments, or of particular 
risings against alien rule, as of the general spirit that questions 
and criticises mere authority and precedent, whether in politics, 
dogma, literature, or other aspects of life. He deals with the 
rebellious temper of the age in many of its various manifestations, 
under poverty, war, and the stress of thought. He has, besides, 
added some scenes of a different character, just to show, as he says, 
that in the midst of perturbations the world preserves the most 
excellent gift of sanity. 

In these studies, Mr. Nevinson confines himself to the period 
covered by the last three or four generations. The spirit of re- 
bellion, he says, has been the especial characteristic of this period. 
It has been, he asserts, an age of rebels. True, but scarcely more so 
than other well-marked periods in the past. Against established 
and traditional order there have always been rebels, men and women 
derided and persecuted by their contemporaries, but who in the long 
run are proved to have been in the right. They were what Mr. 


3-__Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Vol. III. Washington, 1913. 

1. “Essays in Rebellion.” By Henry W. Nevinson. London: James 
Nisbit and Co., Ltd. 1913. 
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Nevinson rightly terms the “ dynamic” people, the people of vital 
power and prolonged, far-reaching influence. They are the salt of 
the earth, and without them, there would have been little or no 
progress. 

In the essay entitled “ Peace and War in the Balance” —The 
Moncure Conway address delivered to the Ethical Society on 
March 17th, 1911—Mr. Nevinson enters a caveat to the acceptance 
of some of Mr. Norman Angell’s theories expounded in “ The Great 
Illusion.” Most recent wars, he points out, have been attacks upon 
small, powerless, and semi-civilized nations by the Great Powers. A 
strong State, he argues, may conquer Morocco or Persia, seize Bosnia 
or enslave Finland, or penetrate Tibet or maintain its hold on India, 
or occupy Egypt, or even destroy the Dutch Republics of South 
Africa, without disorganising its own commerce or impairing its 
own credit. To such attacks the theory of the futility of war does not 
apply, and still less does it apply to those aggrandisements of terri- 
tory, which the rest of the Great Powers are not prepared to contest. 
The remedy is to be found not in appeals even to reason, but in the 
international federation of the working men who, in the words of 
Lord Rosebery, will unite in crying, “ We will have no more of this 
madness and foolery, which is grinding us to powder! ” 

These essays are delightful reading, the result of stirring ex- 
periences, wide study, and profound thought, and they possess, 
above all, the saving grace of humour. 


“ Montessori Principles and Practice,”? by Mr. E. P. Culverwell, 
Professor of Education of the University of Dublin, is a careful 
and thorough examination of the new method of teaching, which is 
attracting so much attention amongst educationists at the present 
moment. The method is here treated so lucidly, and with such 
freedom from technicality, that it will also appeal strongly to the 
average parent. The education of the public in educational 
methods is just as essential as the education of teachers. Without 
the demand from parents, a radical and effective change in our 
educational system is hopeless. It is the psychological basis of 
the new method; the views of Dr. Montessori on spontaneity and 
liberty, which interest Professor Culverwell. It is the principles 
of this method which must be understood by those who employ 
the method. The danger to success lies in the indiscriminate adop- 
tion of the method, without understanding the principles which 
underlie its efficiency. In the hands of mechanical teachers, the 
worst results must follow. Hence the danger to the new method. 
Professor Culverwell has, therefore, made it the chief object of 
this treatise to treat very fully of the principles which underlie 


2. *‘ Montessori Principles and Practice.’”” By E. P. Culverwell. London: 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1913. 
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the practice, so that not only teachers but parents and others in 
charge of little children, who have made no previous study of edu- 
cation, will be able to apply them intelligently. 


“The Government of Man: An Introduction to Ethics and 
Politics,”* by Mr. G. S. Brett, is intended to serve as an introduc- 
tory account of the conditions under which practical ideals have 
been formed, and of the forces which have produced the most pro- 
minent theories. In the author’s view the study of ethical theories 
is too often conducted with the immediate reference to the historical 
setting of each theory, and even political science is often divorced 
from the events which give vitality to the theories. To properly 
understand the continuous development of these theories an his- 
torical background is essential. To supply this want has been the 
author’s object. The political theories are outlined ; the immediate 
circumstances are indicated; and the outstanding features of the 
transitions from period to period are briefly noted. Particular 
attention has been paid to the subjects most akin to ethical and 
political problems ; social life, religious movements, and the relation 
of the different classes in the different communities occupy the most 
prominent place. But the work is not intended to be either a his- 
tory of ethics or of politics, or of civilisation. It is an attempt to 
keep before the reader’s mind the continuous interaction of the 
different factors which ultimately produce types of civilisation, 
forms of government, and theories of conduct. 


“ The World of Labour,”* by Mr. G. D. H. Cole, deals fully 
with problems now confronting Trade Unionism, and contains a 
statement of the principles of the Greater Unionism. As the suc- 
cessful organiser of the Oxford tramway strike, the author has 
shown that he is no mere theorist, and that he knows how to combine 
practice with theory. It is a striking sign of the times to find a 
young Oxford Don not only writing on Labour problems from the 
Socialist standpoint, but taking an active part in Labour struggles. 

In the work before us Mr. Cole discusses in vigorous language, 
with independence and impartiality, Syndicalism, Amalgamation, 
Federation, Industrial Unionism, Labour Unrest, Trade Union 
Management, Arbitration, Conciliation, Co-partnership, Wages 
Boards, and all questions now agitating Trade Unionists. He also 
reviews the Labour movements in France, Germany, America, and 
Sweden, from which he draws conclusions concerning the present 
and future of Trade Unionism in Great Britain. 


. The Government of Man: An Introduction to Ethics and Politics.” 
By G. S. Brett. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 
4. “‘ The World of Labour : A Discussion of the Present and Future of Trade 
Unionism.”” By G. D. H. Cole. With a Frontispiece by Will Dyson. London : 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1913. 
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The most striking contribution in this brilliant treatise is that 
which deals with the future of the Trade Union. In Mr. Cole’s 
view this institution is not a passing phase. It is to the Trade 
Union that we must look for the control of industry. But unless 
the Union is to become a monopolist, it must be subject itself to the 
control of the State. The community consists not only of pro- 
ducers, but of consumers also. The interests of both must, there- 
fore, be considered. The good that is in Syndicalism must be 
adopted and reconciled with the good that is in Collectivism. Trade 
Unions of a larger growth and capacity must be regarded as the 
partners of the State in the control of industry—“no longer as 
mere fighting organisations, existing only because the employer is 
there to combat, but as self-governing independent corporations 
with functions of their own, the successors of capitalism, as well as 
its destroyers.” 

We regret Mr. Cole has allowed Mr. Will Dyson to disfigure 
his book with a frontispiece in the worst possible taste. Such cari- 
catures serve no useful purpose, and only lower the standard of right 
feeling. 


“Round About a Pound a Week,”® by Mrs. Pember Reeves, is 
an attempt to get at the facts of life on an income of 20/- a week. 
The district selected for this investigation four years ago by a Com- 
mittee of the Fabian Society’s Women’s Group, was Kennington, 
and the people, by no means the poorest, but those whose wages 
range from 18/- to 30/- a week. In this locality, known as “ The 
Walk,” a number of women were persuaded to keep detailed bud- 
gets, which were carefully tested by Mrs. Reeves and the members 
of the Committee. In addition, all relevant facts relating to family 
life were carefully noted. Those family budgets and records of 
daily life are here plainly set forth, without any attempt at em- 
broidery. They are left to speak for themselves, and they prove 
that a healthy family of four children cannot be reared in decent 
surroundings on “ round about a pound a week.” And further, they 
explain the high rate of infant mortality and the low standard 
of physique prevalent in such districts. The terrible picture of 
poverty and discomfort of vast masses of people here depicted 
tempts one to despair of progress. If this is the best modern civi- 
lisation can produce, then the sooner it perishes the better. Life to 
such is not worth having. With the ignorance of the masses on the 
one side, and the selfish grip of the exploiting few, and with the 
smug complacency and indifference of the middle classes on the 
other, any real amelioration appears as far off as ever. 


£ **Round About a Pound a Week.”” By Mrs. Pember Reeves. London: 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1913. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Although the XXth century is hardly thirteen years old, it has 
witnessed five great wars—first the Boer War, lastly the mighty 
conflict that raged in the Balkans. Yet, astounding as it seems, 
there are still many worthy people who confidently assert that the 
Millennium is at hand. The perusal of “ The Path to Peace,”? by 
the “ Veiled Politician,” ought to dispel. this dangerous delusion. 
China, he points out, has been in the throes of turmoil for several 
years, America will have to face the music soon, and Great Britain 
has at least two vital struggles in front of her—the first for the 
supremacy of the North Sea, which will take place on lands con- 
tiguous to that ocean; the second for the supremacy of the Pacific, 
which relates to one-third of the world, whether it is to remain 
under the supremacy of the white or the yellow race. In“ Battles 
of the Past,” the “ Veiled Politician ” affords a brilliant bird’s-eye 
view of history. “ Battles,” writes he, “are often won on the 
stomach,” hence the importance of a properly organised Commis- 
sariat Department. He calls for—(1) National Service, with uni- 
versal training. The Boy Scouts should, at the age of 20, become 
National Pioneers, after a period as Junior Pioneers or members of 
some Cadet Corps. (2) The segregation and seclusion of the men- 
tally defective. (3) The enforced notification of venereal diseases. 
(4) The rigid exclusion of undesirable aliens. (5) Encouragement 
for the provision of proper houses for families. Jingoism is en- 
tirely absent from “ The Path to Peace,” which is a closely reasoned 
and stimulative appeal for patriotic, as distinct from party, action. 
This pamphlet deserves t6& be widely read and inwardly digested. 


We are glad to welcome the “ Almanach Hachette,”? for 1914, 
combining, as it does, biographies of well-known people, events of 
the past year in politics, diplomacy, music, art, aviation, sport, por- 
traits of eminent men and women who died during the year. It is 
copiously illustrated, contains numerous maps, smal] naval encyclo- 
pedia, diary, and cooking recipes, and many other useful articles 
too numerous to mention. Those who have kept the “ Almanach” 
since its first appearance some 17 years ago have a most interesting 
and instructive set of books. 

1. ‘The Path to Peace.” By the “ Veiled Politician.”” London: Everett 


and Co. 
2. ‘Almanach,’’ 1914. Paris and London: Hachette et Cie. 
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